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ALABAMA, Marion. 
UDSON INSTITUTE 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
The 57th session will open the 27th of September. 
App'y for the ae. 
8. W. AVERETT, President. 





CaurirorntiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
Yf Ake LBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LV Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Connecticut, Cheshire. 
VY PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON- 
_« NECTICUT prepares boys for College, Scientific 





School. and Business. The one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. Address 
Ino __ Rev. JAMES Stopparp, M. A., Principal. — 
CONNECTICUT, Coscob in Greenwich. 
A RS. BEECHER’ S FAMILY SCHOOL, 
now in its eleventh year, is intended primarily for 
young motherless girls. Unusual care ts given to the 
promotion of health, to composition writing, and to 
music and singing. Circulars sent, and pupils received 
at any time. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
JEST END INSTITUTE, Gir Pee. 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion ncsomery 





Mrs. S. SL. CapYy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. — 
CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 
V TSS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR 
i Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
oo att one Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
es. Care’ul attention to morals and manners. 
oa buildings, steam heat, cymneciam. Circulars. 
Conwenicor, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury 
NA:LEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS.— 
f Cotene. ceepennny. aes Courses, French, 
German, Art, M y. J. B. McLean. 











CONNECTICUT, Washin 
7 aS Rig ni HOME SCHOOL FOR 
especially for Harvard and 
Yale. , + nay Healthful beautiful location. 
G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, 81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb 

T. MARGARE 7" ‘Ss DIOCESAN 

Boarding and Day School for Girls rg ag a. 
1894. The v. Francis T. Russell, M.A ctor. 

Mary 8. Hillard, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF Cor. UMBIA, Washingt on. 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVE RSIT Y.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School. the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

Ropert H. Marty, Secretary. 





District oF CoLumBIA, Washingt 
{,* INSTON INSTITUTE, TOR GIRLS. 


T 2926 and 2928 P Street, N. W. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber vj ee 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 

Law Department Lake Forest ~ 

and three year course. For information, address 

EK. E. BARRETT. LL. B., Secretary. — 


Two 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CE NCE HILL, 
n English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the ‘out First-class in all its spegnencats. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. W. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. FranklinSt. 
Jy ‘DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, awenctre, 
Sist year begins September 21, 18 393. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_ Fifty-th third year. ‘Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. — 








MARYLAND, “Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 


and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 





tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 
a MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 


and Art Conservato 


—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the worl 


, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty a. 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. 

for Catalogue and Journal to C.'L. KEE DY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
“WA UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for Coliege (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. Removal to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALE’ S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 
Preparation for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
a Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
jentific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten ei of age. Gymnasium, with bath 
rooms and shower-baths. 
Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 
5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR pane 
Boarding and Day School. College ration; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and We leele ey. 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 


Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis ‘Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





Massacuv sETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT'’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 

each. enth year. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, is Newbury Street. 
TSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
"20 th L year opens Oct. 3, 189 94. 


~ Massacnu SETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COL LEGE OF ORATOR} 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. — 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AMY Morris HoMANs, 
Direc tor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Be TON UNIVERSITY School, 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


Address the Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ye magn 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th weeebe ins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special bui line. Best ventilating obtainable. Eight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 





Law 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DA Y and 


Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HUME SCHOOL.—a25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical tretning. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor ~~ BRS boys. a 

NAPP, S, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Easthampton. 
TLLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term o ag Sept. 6, 1894. Ad 

dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”—So says a Boston parent. 

Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 

JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell 
Y i ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Bae: UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Principal. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. x 
M* _KNAPPS HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. — 





Massacuvenrts, Springfield. 
M*; AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


*hool for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Viney yard Have 


AYSIDE SUMME R SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful ee Bh nm private tutoring. 

References, by pem 
Rev. Dr. Coit, S' Paul's School, Coacord, N 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor P., N.Y. 
The Rev. WM. CLEVELAND Hicks, M. A., \.. Headmaster. 


fi 





MassacHUsetts, Well 
OME SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation for cotege. Address 
Miss A. M. GoopNow, 














athens nite 





J uly 19, 1894] 
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MSP NEIL West Newton. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
i School. Allen Brothers. The forty 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, ,Sept. 9, INV4. Prepares for College, 
Sctentific School, Busines«, and a useful life. Attention 
to character-building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Fenny at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. : . 
ZORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
‘  §TITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 30th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JOSEPH ALDEN omaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


— Massac HU axrrs, V Worcester, 68 West St. 
OHN  W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
\ TICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
{ State Schvol of Engineering and allied subjects, 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. E. Wapewonts, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 
Micu HIGAN, Orchard Lak 
] ICHIGAN MILIT. IR) ACADEMY. 
yi —The “ West Point of the West.” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 
Colonel Rogers, Supe rintendent. _ 
~ Munwsota, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9% resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages 
Two years beyond College Pr 7 a Courses. Offe rs 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADEL E Evers, Principal. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan’s. College-prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 
GEORGIANA S. Woopst RY, A.B., P *rine ipal.— 


New JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 
] RS. WESTCOTT'’S BOARDING 
School for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith Col 
lege. Special students received. Native French and 
German teachers. In the piney region. Physical cul 


ture. Climate mild and dry. Illustrated circular on 
applic ation. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
V ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


New JERSEY, Nutley. 
*& OVERSIDE—A Home School for Girls. 
Under patronage of Bishop Starkey. Opens Sept. 
20, As94. : The Misses TIMLOW. — 


EW JEnse ¥, P rinceton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARA TOR 


School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
. Fink, Head ‘master. 





NEW JERSEY, Summit. 
A "ENT P LAC ‘“E SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough prepara 
tion for college; high standards and best methods of 
teaching. Opens September 2s. 
Miss AMELIA S. Watts, Principal. 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street, 
| ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY'S 
4 Home and School. Highest Academic, Art, and 
Musical advantages. _ « ire ‘ular on applic ation. 
NEW YorK, Brooklyn, 420 Classon Ave., « ‘or, Quincy St 
pROORL YN HILL IN Stil OTE 
. P. LANE and Miss GorVAN’s Boarding and 
Day Se shoot on Girls. 
NEw YorK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


BY FALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal 





New York, Newburgh. 
Y oa MISSES MACKIE S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits: to ‘Vassar and Wellesley. 





NEW YorK Cry, 207 Broadway. 
] ETROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL 
a Incorporated June, 1501. ABNER C. THOMAS, 
LI -D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division 
¥ to 12; evening division, 8 to 10. For catalosrues, ap 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY. 
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New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
] ARY B,. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS 
A. BANGS—English and Classical School. Resi 
dent pupils. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesiey. Special care in home and school given to 
little girls. Gymnasium, 
New YORK Crry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
] ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
« SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, lsv4. 


New YorK Crty, 55 West 47th Street. 


] TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FUR GIRLS 


Mra. SaRAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3. 





New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and s6th = 


ti. MISSES ELY'S SCHUOL FUR 
GIRLS 


New YorK CIty, ry Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and Seat School. Resident pupils. 

NEw York, Philmont. 

RS T. MARK'S SCHOOL.—TEN GIRLS 


can be received as boarders. “Charge, Szs0.00 


EW YORK, Saratoga Springs 
“E VP LE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Regular and optional courses for Young Ladies; 
10 teachers; superior facilities for the higher sciences 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. 40th year 
CHARLES F. Dowpb, Ph.D., President. 








New York, Staten Island, New Brighton. 
F R. HAWKINS'S TRINITY SCHOO 
for Boys.—Prepares for college by individual sys 
tem, Students coached duriog summer for fall exami 
nations. 26th year begins Sept. 25 


New York, Tarry town. 
[ OME INSTITUTE, A BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls, will reopen Sept. 1¥ 
Miss M. W. Metecacr, Principal 
NEW YorK, Utica, 
] RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1804. Applications should be made early. 


NEW YorRK, West New Te Oey Staten Island 
S ZT. AUSTIN'S MILITARY BOARD- 
ing School. Reference, Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, DD 
Bishop of N.Y. Terms, $500. 
Rev. G. E. QUAILE, B.A. ( Trinity College, Dublin) 
Headmaster. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREP. 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RoNALD McDonatp, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDonald). 


Out, Cincinnati, 18, 17, 18 any Street. 
. ; - : 
¢@DEN PARK SCHOVUL FOR GiKk1 
i English and Frene h Day and Family Schoowl—r 
opens Septem be rs 27. 


OHT0, C incinnatt 
] ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
d Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
BF YN MAWR COLLEGE 
? FOR WOMEN, 
Situated ten miles from Philadeiphia. Offers under 
graduate aod graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) In Greek, Latin, English. Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, fistary or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losopby and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages. For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bryn Mawr 
] £ AS BAl Dit \ a 
P DAY, BOARDING, and COLI F Or PREPARATYO 
RY SCHOOL POR GIRLS reopen 28, Inv. Ad 
dress x ce R ALD WIN 





PENNSYLVANI a, Bustleton, : 
pee SY Ai S SCHOUV 





‘&. 


A HIGH CLASS — ARATORY SCHOUT 
PUR BOYS, 
Illustrated Catalogue. CHARLES H. StRot'r, 
F. E. Movitos, 
Principals 


PENNSYLVANIA, Factory vill 


L."EVYSTONE ACAD ) 
A refined = hoot homie c r be th sexes Pure 
mountain air. Ds Campus. Perfect sanitation 


Thorough instruct harges nexlerate. Send for 
circular. M. Loomis, A.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVaNia, Hollidayst +37 
OLLIPDA YSBURG INARY. 
Thorough instruction Ho ne comforts. Loca 
tion healthful. Address Mra. R.S. Hite heowk. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave 


MSs! MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD. 
ing and Day School —Jéth year. “ Approved" 
by Hryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 


minations are held tn the scboo! by an examiner from 
the College. School cerufcate admits to Vassar. 
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Swoiteeyr ove fa, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St 


| ISS GOKDUN'S BOARDING AN 
Day Se heel for Young Ladies 
Liberal Education, with Preparation for Colley: 
French, Art, and Muste 
re. Juisa KR. TeTwiier 
Asmiate Ucin ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hi 
] RS. COMEG YS AND MiSS BELL'S 
P English, French, and German Boarding Shox 
for young ladies reopens Getober | 
Students prepared for College 
Aniple grounds for outdoor exercise 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 1550 Pine St 


M'*: SS ANABLE’'S BUARDING AND 
Day Schawl for Young Ladies. Esta iu lsas 
Uper as Se pt. . 26 


‘a lw aANta, Philadelphia, 3606 Poweltom A 
‘ 


y) | BAKRDWELiS HOM: { 
yoo School will reopem Sept. 25, lowe i 
nun iber of boarding pupils 


PENNSYLVANIA, Willlamsport 
MEKINSON SEMINAR) OTK 
Sexes. Regular and Eleotiv« irses. Deg ‘ 
conferred. Fits for College Muse, Art, Matern la 
Kuages specialties, Steam heat, electri luchit uty 
comforts. Write for catalogue 
F timay, Dl Presid 


03 DE IstaND, Provideace, ¥é Cabot Street 


Mis MARY C. WHEELERS PR: 
paratory, Collegtate, and Art Schoo! reopens Ok 

ber ¥, lsvé. Certificate admits to Brown | niversity 
Smith and W ellesley Colleges, College Professor ta 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Parts 
studios. Limited number of boarding puplis 


Kuopg Istayp, Providence 
SpeF bp 


7 RIENDS SO SECC S VA ? é ‘ \ 
ea. —Founded in Lis4. Eaxce vlie at He Students 
from IS States. All denominations. Thorough work 
English, Science, Classtes, Music, and art 
Address AvuUsTiIne Jones, Ll 


_TENSEASES, Franklin 
, ) \ 
PALI AND MOC Ya } ‘ NO j 
for Boys. Fits boys for the leading Universities 
Discipline rigid, Instruction therough, expenses t 
sonatile In writing for Catalogue, mention Nu : 


TENN ESSkR, Nashville 
ar . Te 9 
VLLEGE FUK YUUNG LADIES 
Leading Southern Institution. Patron from 
aif the Union. Vanderbilt Culversity privileges. Art 


Literature, Sctence, Music, Dressmaking, UG) mnasiu 
Rev. Gao. W. PF. Prick, DD, Prest 





VIRGINIA, Lexington 

[7 ERGINTA MELT TARY INS TID CTE 

Sith Year. State Military, Scientific, and Tecbni 
cal Schoel. Thorough courses in general and applied 
( bemistry and in Angineering. Contets degree of gradu 
ate in Academic Course, also legrees © f Rachelor of Set 
ence and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All ex 
penses, including ing and tneidentais pe Vidted’ at 





rate of $36 50 per as ana we r the four 
years, coviusre of outs New cad tets rep. rt Sept. i 
Gen. ScoTT SHirr, Superintendent 


ks rRaINIA, Norfolk 
Vi INF ULA ACA DEM} FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va. J. H. Un. U.S. Mil and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Sctence 
Rorert W. Tuxstaiy, B.A., Principai 


Virmoaista, Suffolk. 
SUFFULA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
x Is75-isv4. Equipped with Sctentific Apparatus, 
Euxgineeriag Instruments, and handsome Cadet Rifles 
Adets from 6 Mates. Splendid winter climate For 


Illustrated Catalogue, address Josern AING, A.M., Prin 


~—s i Ni } SCL00/ FO A GIRLS 
—_ Albany N.Y | cides the direction of Bishop loane 
Choice of four courses of study for —— tou. Special 
studies may be taken, or a full collegts ’ 
catabarue, address Misa b. W 


OCA ii VOP #70 SE .—//: me for 0 bes. 

« GREYSTONKE.—-For younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surrounding 

Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 
NATICK, TASS, 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
prepared for Wellesley and other colleges Number 
limited 





Mias CHARLOTTE H. CON Lane, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW 


HOWARD SEMINA RY. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


An excellent home school for girls, limited to 50. For 
full particulars and iustrated circular, address 
HORACE M. WILLARD, Sc.D., Princtpal. 


LAW SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON AND LEF UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Opens September 13. Fore atalogue, addres 
J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, Dean 


, Prine ipals. 


VRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice, 
C free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. Keak & HUYS800N, 
Usios ScHoOoL KuREAU, 2 W. L4th St.. N.Y 


{ kducational continued on page v.} 
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Ginn 


& Company’s 


Latest Publications. 





P. Cornelii Taciti, Dialogus de Oratoribus. 


Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, In- 
dexes, and a Bibliography, by Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Large 8vo. Cloth. cxxxviii +447 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $8.00. (Department of Special 


Publication.) 
Oriental Studies. 


A selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 
Square 8vo. Cloth. 278 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


Transactions of the American Philological Association. 


Volume XXIV., 1893. 8vo. Paper. Ixxv +205 pages. Price, by mail, 
postpaid, $2.00. 


’ An Introduction to the French Authors. 


A Reader for Beginners. Edited by ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. v+25l 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 90 cents. 


The Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. 
By C. S. BALDwIn, Tutor in Columbia College. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
156 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.50. 
Scheiner’s Astronomical Spectroscopy. 


Translated and revised by Professor E. B. Frost of Dartmouth College. 
8vo. Halfleather. Illustrated. Price, by mail, $5.00. (Department 
of Special Publication.) 


Thucydides, Book III. 


<dited by Professor C. F. Smirn of Vanderbilt University. Square 
12mo, Cloth. 3820 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.75. (College 
Series of Greek Authors.) 





The Philosophy of Teaching. 


By ARNOLD TomPKINS. 12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, 80 cents. 


Essays and Letters Selected from the Writings of John 
Ruskin. 


Edited by Lois G. Hurrorp. Illustrated. Half leather. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, $1.10. (Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle.) 


Stories from Plato. 


By Mary E. Burt, author of ‘ Literary Landmarks,” etc. Illustrated. 
Boards. 262 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. (Classics 
for Children Series.) 


Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 


Edited by BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, CHARLES EDWIN BENNETT, GEORGE 
PRENTICE BRISTOL, and ALFRED EMERSON. No III. On the Cult 
of Asklepios. By Dr. ALICE WALTON. 136 pages, $1.25. (Depart- 
ment of Special Publication.) 


Political Science Quarterly. 


A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative 
Study of Politics, Economics, and Public Law. Edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Annual sub- 
scription price, $3.00. June number now ready. 


The Philosophical Review. 


Edited by J. G. ScouRMAN, Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy in 
Cornell University. Crown 8vo. Annual subscription (six num- 
bers), $3.00; single number, 75 cents. July number now ready. 





Descriptive Circulars of the above books sent free to any address. 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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& CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





A New Book by Andrew Lang. 


COCK LANE AND COMMON SENSE. 
Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Contents: Preface—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism— Ancient Spiritual- 
ism—Comparative Psychical Research—Haunted House—-Cock Lane and Com- 
mon Sense—Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations—Scrying or Crvstal-gaz- 
ing—The Second Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern trial for Witch- 
craft—Presbyterian Ghost-Hunters—The Logic of ‘‘able-Turning—The Ghost 
Theory of the Origin of Religion. 





ON THE WALLABY; 


Or, Through the East and Across Australia. By Guy BootHBy. With 
8 Plates and 85 Illustrations in the Text by BEN BooTHBy. 8vo, 
$4.00. 

“Enough of incident and of idea is supplied at first hand in this story of 
strange wanderings to satisfy all reasonable demands. ... A tale worth the 
telling is written with vigor and rattling good humor, and illustrated in a like 
spirit.""—Scotsman. 

“The account of the journey across Australia is as full of interest to the 
reader as it was full of peril to the wanderer. Mr. Boothby’s style is very un- 
conventional. Heis bent on amusing us—and succeeds *— Yorkshire Post. 


THE CAMEL: 
Its Uses and Management. By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD, late 
Second East Lancashire Regiment. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$7.00. 


* A thoroughly practical work on the soldier’s camel. The author has been 
for sixteen years a transport officer. He has been engaged in this service in 
Afghanistan, South Africa, India, andthe Soudan. ‘that is in itself a creden 
tial for his book, for no one not possessed of an equable and reflective temper 
could have gone through his experiences and yet be enthusiastic over his branch 
of the profession ... Yet Major Leonard's practical experience leads him to 
the conclusion that of all transport animals the camel is the best for military 
use in the East.’’--Spectator. 


A CHAPTER OF CHURCH HISTORY FROM SOUTH 
GERMANY, 


Being Passages from the Life of Johann Evangelist Georg Lutz, for- 
merly Parish Priest and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By L. W 
ScHOLLER. Translated from the German by W. WALLIS. Crown 
Svo, $1.25. 





THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISS1. 


By Smnery and BEATRICE WEBB. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo, $5.00. 

“The book is a masterpiece of lucidity and knowledge. Every page is of 
value, and nearly every sentence contains a fact.’’—Speaker. 

‘* A book of first-class'importance. The authors are admirably qualified for 
their task, and their book will become a classic in the library of labor.’°—Review 
of Reviews. 

‘This history of Trade Unionism will amply satisfy the expectations with 
which it has been awaited. This book is a genuine history, drawn at first hand 
from original documents and personal inquiry, very patiently sifted and most 
impartially digested. The thoroughness, completeness, and solidity of the 
work are beyond praise.*°\—Mr. FrepERIC HarRIson in the Nineteenth Century. 


QUAIN’S ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 


Edited by EpwarRD ALBERT SCHAFER, F.R.S., and GEORGE DANCER 
THANE. In three volumes. Tenth Edition. 

Vol. III., Part III. Organs of the Senses. By Professor SCHAFER. 
Illustrated by 178 Engravings.. $3.00. [Now Ready. 
Note.—1he second part of Vol. III. (Peripheral Nerves) is not yet ready, 

but will be issued shortly. The fourth part (Visceral Anatomy) is in active 

preparation, and will complete the work. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM: 


A History derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the Custo- 
dy of the Corporation of the City of London. By REGINALD R. 
SHarpve, D.C L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk of 
the City of London. 3 vols., 8vo. Vol. I. $3.50. 

‘* This is the first instalment of an important and authentic history of the 
relations between the City of London and the country at large. Such a work 
cannot but be of immense value to the historical student, and its issue by the 
Corporation is a laudable undertaking.” Times 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 


And Other Essays. By THOMAS SPENCER BayNEs, LL D., late Profes- 
sor of Logic, Metaphysics, and English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew's, and Editor of the Ninth Edition of the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica.” With a Biographical Preface by Profes- 
sor LEwis CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

Contents: Shakespeare—What Shakespeare Learnt at School—Shakespe - 
rian Glossaries—New Shakesperian Interpretation—English Dictionaries. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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The Week. 


THE collapse of the strike is not the 
most important development of the 
week. Transcending this in significance 
is the demonstration that such a strike 
can never again be so formidable in 
this country. The issue has been made 
in the sharpest possible way. As Sena- 
tor Platt of Connecticut said, in his ad- 
mirable little speech sustaining Mr. 
Cleveland’s course: 





“Mr. President, we are confronted with 

one supreme question, and that is, Who is 
President of the United States, and whether 
we have any United States? The question is, 
whether the person whom we elected to be our 
chief executive is the chief executive of the 
United States, or whether the man who Calls 
himself President Debs is the President and 
chief executive of the United States.” 
It is now universally recognized that 
such a strike as Debs ordered is a rebel- 
lion, and that the people of the United 
States will promptly suppress rebellion. 
There will always be men like Debs, 
greedy of notoriety and crazy to show 
their power, but this country ‘‘ will not 
stand any nonsense’”’ from such people 
in future. The next upstart who orders 
the laboring men of the land to make a 
national boycott will fare about the 
same way as a man down South who 
should propose that his section secede 
from the Union. 


The prompt indictment of Debs by 
the federal grand jury, and his equally 
prompt arrest, lost something of their 
force through his securing bail and 
through his trial being put off till Oc- 
tober. This, however, is but a neces- 
sary result of the careful protection 
which the law throws about the rights of 
accused persons. Still, the fact of the 
arrest of the head conspirators, the swift 
measures taken to collect overwhelming 
evidence against them, and the practi- 
sal certainty that they will be convicted 
in due time, with a possible sentence to 
follow of $5,000 fine and imprisonment 
at hard labor for six months, could but 
have an immediate and powerful effect. 
Debs under indictment and in the sha 
dow of the prison could not palm him- 
self off as a Dictator much longer. Dicta- 
tors who are dictated to by judge and 
jury have something hollow about them 
Not even a Populist Governor will be so 
poor as to do such a Dictator reverence. 
In short, the demonstration that there is 
still a court, and that its process can 
run even in the awful presence of Debs, 
serves the great purpose of reducing 
him to the ranks of mortal men. Once 
seen to be there, he can no more wear 
his Olympian dignity with such éclat 





The. Nation. 


The uncompromising endorsement of 
the President which was given by the 
Senate on Wednesday week is something 
almost unprecedented. Such tlat-foeted 
utterances are seldom to be had from 
any political body. The usual thing is 
such a good-Lord good-Devil deliverance 
as that of the Minnesota Republicans 
on the same day, condemning the 
‘‘wanton destruction of property’’ and 
calling for the ‘‘suppression of mob vio- 
lence at all hazards,’ but also favoring 
‘such legislation’’ as will compel em 
ployers to arbitrate their differences, 
whether they want to or not. A simi 
lar nullifying amendment was urged 
in the Senate to Mr. Daniel's original 
resolution, but, strange to say, it was 
voted down by a large majority. For 
this result thanks are due to the vigor 
ous stand of Senator Platt of Connecti 
cut, who, insisting that the only issue be- 
fore the Senate was whether Debs or 
the President was the chief executive 
of this nation, protested against letting 
in anything about arbitration at all 
This view prevailed, even Senator Sher 
man standing up squarely for approval 
of the President and condemnation of 
the mob. 


Senator Sherman suffered the full pe 
nalty for his recent astonishing utter 
ances in regard to the Pullman boycott 
when,on Tuesday week, Petfer took him 
to his bosom, with tears of joy and sur- 
prise, as an ally. 1 was delighted, as 
well as surprised, the other day,” said 
Petfer, ‘at the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) offering a re 
solution for Congress to overhaul the 
Pullman-car business. I was surprised 
and delighted at such a resolution com 
ing from such a source at such a time "’ 
The sane and orderly portion of the pub 
lic was also surprised at ‘‘such a resolu 
tion coming from such a source,”’ but 
no one except Petfer has expressed de 
light over it. It is no slight calamity 
for a statesman with a reputation for 
intelligence to have Petfer approach 
him with extended arms and protesta 
tions of affection, and there are few 
Senators who would not flee at the first 
sign of such an embrace. While there 
may be some sympathy for Mr. Sherman 
in the disaster that has thus befallen 
him, nobody can say that he has been 
punished beyond his deserts. He took 
his position with full knowledge of what 
he was doing, and if he finds himself 
standing in the Senate alone with Pef 
fer, at the moment when other Senators 
are vying with each other in indignant 
denunciation of Petfer’s incendiary rant 
ing, he has only himself to blame 


The House will not win a reputation 
for vigor and courage by going valiantly 












to war after peace has been declared 
Its resolution of Monday endorsing the 
action of the President in putting down 
mob violence would have done a great 
deal of good if adopted a fortnight ago 
When the crisis was actually on, the 
House was silent as the grave, and the 
members were saying to the reporters 
**For Heaven's sake don't interview us 
on this question’ They were filled 
then with the cowardice of their own 
lack of convictions. Now that the bat 
tle has been won, they discover that they 
were mighty men of valor all the wh 
and that it was simply an oversight 
which had prevented them from liftin 
up their voices before The President 
and the country would have been helped 
by astrong deliverance from Congress 
when the emergency Was upen us; now 
that it is past, no one will have any 

ing but amused contempt for a House 
that falls a tighting a fortnight too late 


The men who have been burning cars 
wrecking locomotives, and destroving 
other railroad property in Chicago doubt 
less suppose the railroads will sutfer all 


the loss thus caused In point of fact, 
the city of Chicago will have to pay 
the greater part of the bills \ law 
passed by the Illinois Legislature a few 
years ago provides that whenever an, 
building or property is destroyed or 
injured by a mob or riot, the city shall 
be liable for three fourths of the da 
mage thereby caused This 1 ins that 
taxes must be heavier in Chicago he 


bs riots, and the greater 


cause of the De 
the damage to railroad property, the 
heavier the ultimate loss which must 
be paid by the workingmen in the shape 
of higher rent to cover the increase in 
taxes 


Utah is to be a State, both branches 
of Congress having agreed upon a bill 
which the President has signed. So 
far as population goes, Utah was en- 
titled to admission, for the inhabitants 
numbered 207,905 in 1890, and there is a 
steady growth from year to year, which 
will doubtless carry the number up to a 
quarter of a million by the time ail the 
formalities are completed in 1895. The 
fear that polygamy might be revived after 
the Territory became a State, and that 
there would then be no effective way for 
federal authority to deal with it, has gra 
dually died out. Mormons themselves 
give the warmest approval to the later 
** revelation,’’ which has practically an 
nulled polygamy as a doctrine of the 
Church; and even the social line which 
a few years ago so distinctively separat 
ed Mormon and Gentile in Utah has dis- 
appeared. The only cause for regret about 
the admission of Utah is the fact that it 
was not annexed to Nevada anid the two 
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made one State. This were practicable 
now, but it will be next to impossible 
hereafter. As it is, the problem of the 
sage-brush State, with its petty popula- 
tion constantly dwindling, remains ap- 
parently insoluble. 





Some Republican organs in the East 
are evidently puzzled that their party 
in Congress has not opposed the admis- 
sion of Utah, or made more than a pre- 
tence of antagonism to the scheme for 
letting in New Mexico also, with its 
large element of ignorant voters. The 
explanation is, that the managers in 
Washington are very hopeful of carry- 
ing both of the new States in their first 
elections, and thus getting four addi- 
tional Senators on their side. In 1892 
the Republican candidate for Dele- 
gate in Congress was beaten in New 
Mexico by only 579 votes in a total 
of 31,019, and in Utah the Republi- 
cans polled 12,390 votes against 15,201 
for the Democrats, with 6,986 for a ‘‘ Li- 
beral ’’ candidate, while since then the 
Mormons have been beaten for the first 
time in a municipal election at Salt 
Lake City. The silver policy of the 
Cleveland admu.. ration is extremely 
unpopular in these Territories, and the 
Republicans hope to profit by this feel- 
ing. It is undoubtedly for the sake of 
helping their chances in these remote 
regions that the party managers are let- 
ting down their standard on all finan- 
cial questions, and causing the adoption 
of the extraordinary silver platforms 
which amaze conservative members of 
the party in the East. 





One of the most flagitious changes 
made by the Senate in the tariff bill 
was in raising the duty on lace curtains 
to 50 percent. These are made of cot- 
ton, and, being cheap and attractive to 
the eye, are in general use throughout 
the country. Under the tariff of 1883 
they were subject to a duty of 40 per 
cent. McKinley, in a spirit of liberaiity 
with other people’s money, raised it to 
60 per cent. The Wilson bill put it back 
to 40 per cent., but ought to have put it 
lower. In point of fact, the largest 
manufacturer of lace curtains in this 
country, Mr. Clarence Whitman, of the 
Wilkesbarre Manufacturing Co., has tes- 
tified more than once that 35 per cent. 
is ample, and that anything beyond that 
is a sheer gratuity. It should be added 
that the duty on cotton yarn, the raw 
material of this industry, is reduced in the 
present bill by 40 per cent., to which, of 
course, there is no objection. Notwith- 
standing all this, the Senate committee, 
-at the instance of one prosperous and 
one bankrupt concern (there being 
only two in addition to the Whitman 
factory), has raised the duty to 50 per 
cent. We understand that the leading 
houses in the trade in this city have 
remonstrated strongly against this out- 
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rage, and we hope that the House will 
stand firm on this paragraph of the bill. 





It is as gratifying as it is surprising to 
be able to record a bit of Congression- 
al legislation affecting offices proposed 
and passed purely as a business measure. 
We refer to the reorganization of 
the Treasury Department, which was 
ordered by the Senate on Saturday 
as an amendment to the legislative 
appropriation bill. This measure was 
reported by the joint committee on 
the laws organizing the executive 
departments, and was advocated in 
the House by the best men of busi- 
ness in both parties. It provides for 
sweeping away a great many antiquated 
and cumbrous methods in the keeping 
of the Treasury acccunts, and for intro- 
ducing the simplicity and accuracy of 
modern book-keeping. Incidentally it 
proposes to cut down the accounting 
force of the Treasury, to the annual sav- 
ing of no less than $200 000. Toget such 
a bill through Congress is a tremendous 
feat. It was inevitable that a great 
many members who saw $200,000 worth 
of offices cut off from their possible per- 
quisites should have grave doubts about 
interfering with the work of the fathers, 
and should develop a sudden anxiety 
about the checking off of one man’s ac- 
counts by a dozen others. But Messrs. 
Dingley and Dockery in the House and 
Senators Cockrell and Proctorin the up 
per chamber met all objections raised so 
conclusively that Senator Sherman, who 
set up his authority against the recom- 
mendations of both the present and the 
preceding secretary of the treasury, 
could rally only four forlorn votes 
against the bill. All this augurs well 
for further reforms in future Congress- 
es, at the instance of the joint com- 
mittee. 





A member of Congress from Illinois, 
on the Democratic side, has introduced 
a bill to make gold contracts payable in 
silver, or greenbacks, or leather, or mud, 
or anything which Congress has made 
or shall make legal tender. <A move- 
ment of this kind was sure to come 
sooner or later. Thomas Paine, in view 
of the catastrophe of the Continental 
currency, declared solemnly that any- 
body who should propose another legal- 
tender act ought to be put to death 
The words of this apostle of democracy 
cannot be quoted too often. They are 
contained in his ‘‘ Dissertations on Gov- 
ernment,’’ vol. i., p. 407, thus: 


‘* The laws of a country ought to be the 
standard of equity, and calculated to impress 
on the minds of the people the moral as well 
as the legal obligations of political justice. 
But tender laws of any kind operate to de- 
stroy morality and to dissolve by the pretence 
of law what it ought to be the principle of 
law to support, reciprocal justice between 
man and man; and the punishment of a mem- 
ber who should move for such a law ought to 
be death.” 


If that ought to be the punishment of a 





member of Congress who should move 
for a law making irredeemable paper 
legal tender, what should be done to one 
who would make specific gold contracts 
payable in such paper? Is there any- 
thing of liberty left when a man’s right 
to make a contract is taken away? Not 
ashred. The Constitution was framed 
and adopted to establish justice. When 
this fundamental idea is abrogated, the 
Union is no longer worth preserving and 
will not long survive. 





Congressman Patterson of Tennessee, 
who voted against the majority of his 
colleagues from that State for the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, and who op- 
posed the proposition for  free-silver 
coinage, has written an admirable open 
letter to his constituents regarding his 
course in the present Congress and his 
attitude in case of reélection. In 1890 
Mr. Patterson advocated free coinage, 
but that was when silver had tempora- 
rily run up as high as $1.20 per-ounce, 
and when he had not given the subject 
careful study and reflection. Since then 
he has made such investigation of the 
questions involved that he is now tho- 
roughly convinced of the danger involved 
in that policy. Mr. Patterson presents 
cogently and forcibly the considerations 
which have caused him to change his 
opinion, and his arguments are unan- 
swerable. The frankness with which he 
meets the charge of inconsistency must 
disarm all candid critics. Indeed, his 
letter cannot fail to carry great weight 
with any man who is open to conviction. 
It is precisely the sort of communica- 
tion which a Representative in Congress 
ought to address to his constituents 
when any difference arises between 
them, and it would be a good thing for 
the country if such open letters were 
more common. 





The conclusion of Mr. Patterson’s ap- 
peal applies as well to all Southern dis- 
tricts as to his own, since it shows the 
peculiarly great advantage which the 
South could now reap from assuming a 
sound position on financial questions. 
He calls attention to the fact, which is 
now universally conceded, that the 
South has weathered the hard times 
with fewer failures, less bankruptcy, 
and more comfort than any other sec- 
tion. He points out that Coxey’s Army 
secured no recruits from the South, 
that there have been no public soup- 
houses, no organized opposition to so- 
cial order, and no seizure of proper- 
ty by mobs. He says that the tide of 
immigration westward has now crossed 
the continent, and that there is much 
disappointment with conditions in the 
far West. With asalubrious climate, a 
fertile soil, great variety of productions, 
and marvellous resources, the South- 
ern people are now, in his opinion, 
‘‘approaching a great opportunity.” 
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All that is necessary to improve the op 
portunity and enjoy great prosperity is 
to “ bring the South into closer politi- 
cal and commercial relations with 
that great and controlling section— 
controlling alike in wealth and popula- 
tion—which lies north of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers and east of the Mis 
souri’’; and the surest path to this end 
is by supporting a sound financial poli- 
cy. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
force of this argument. 


The deal between Platt and Tammany 
is clearly exposed by Mayor Gilroy's ap- 
pointment, as Police-Commissioner Mc- 
Clave’s successor, of Gen. Michael Ker- 
win,one of Platt’s most faithful followers. 
The selection is grossly unfit in itself, 
Kerwin being a professional politician 
of the worst type, who has a poor repu 
tation and was once discharged from a 
place in the post-office because he neg 
lected Government work for wire-pull 
ing. He represents the Milholland ma- 
chine in local Republican politics, and 
was lobbying in its interest before the 
Legislature during the recent session. In 
short, he is a perfect type of the man 
who ought not to be appointed to a re- 
sponsible place in the municipal govern- 
ment. Tammany picks him out because 
he is a Tammany Republican who can 
be trusted to do his best to keep Tam 
many in power by supporting the 
straight-ticket policy in the approach 
ing city election. His appointment is an 
outrage on the public and an insult to 
decent Republicans which they ought 
to have spirit enough to resent. They 
see now exactly what the advocacy of 
a straight ticket means—a trade with 
Tammany every time there is a chance, 
and a sacrifice of the public interests to 
the aggrandizement of a few profes- 
sional politicians. The straight-ticket 
men have no expectation of electing 
their own ticket—and if they could, 
what better would a Platt-Milholland 
administration be than a Tammany one? 
What they do expect is, by helping Tam 
many to retain control of the city, to 
capture a lot of fat oftices for them- 
selves. That is ‘‘ what they are in poli- 
tics for.’’ The question is whether the 
Republican party will be run by this 


gang. 





By the death of Gen. James B. 
Fry the country loses one of the most 
useful, although not one of the most 
famous, men of the war period. Aftera 
service in the field which included the 
battles of Bull Run, Shiloh, Corinth, 
and Perryville, Gen. Fry was assigned 
to duty as provost-marshal-general of 
the War Department, having charge 
of enlistments, conscription, and draft. 
In this capacity he rendered important 
and indispensable services, but they 
were not of the kind which attract at 
tention like exploits on the field of bat- 
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tle. It was in the course of his duties 
as provost-marshal general that the con 
flict between Blaine and Conkling took 
place over his head, although this event 
happened a year after the war and 
while Gen. Fry was winding up the 
affairs of the oftice This contro 
versy, which had the serious con 


sequence of dividing the Republican 


party into two very hostile factions, 
grew out of acharge made by Mr. Conk 
ling in the House on the 24th of April, 
is66,that certain men who had ‘‘stood up 
honestly and attempted to resist bounty- 
jumpers were stricken down and trodden 
under foot by Gen. Fry.”’ Mr. Conkling 
added; ‘‘ The only way to acquit him of 
renality is to convict him of the most in 
To this attack 
Mr Blaine replied in a few peppery re 
marks, which drew from Mr. Conkling 


‘redible incom] etency.”’ 


the answer that what Mr. Blaine said 
was false For this he was called to or- 
der by Mr. Blaine, who made the point 
that such words were unparliamentary 
and the point was sustained by the 
chair. 


A few days later Gen. Fry wrote a let 
ter to Mr. Blaine which the latter caused 
to be read from the clerk's desk Mr 
Conkling had been acting as judge-ad 
vocate in the military service at the 
time when the acts that he condemned 
had been committed. Gen. Fry now made 
the point that if he knew the things 
that he pretended to know, he ought to 
have made formal charges against him 
He concluded his letter by saying: ** He 
(Conkling), therefore, can only escape 
the charge of deliberate and malig 
rant falsehood as a member of Congress 
by confessing an unpardonable breach 
of duty as judge-advocate."’ These 
words were probably inserted in the 
letter at Mr. Blaine’s instance. Gen 
Fry, in publishing a review of the 
whole matter last vear, remarked that 
he submitted the letter to Mr. Blaine 
before sending it, ‘‘ by whose advice 
some of the expressions were sharp 
ened.’’ This letter led to the ran 
corous debate in the House in the 
course of which Mr. Blaine compared 
Mr. Conkling to Thersites, to a tur 
key-gobbler, a singed cat, a whining 
puppy, and made various other galling 
allusions which the gentleman from New 
York was the last person in the world to 
forget or forgive. Gradually Gen. Fry 
passed out of view as a party to the 
controversy, which continued to rage 





as long as Mr. Conkling lived. It is 
very clear now that it was a case of 
misunderstanding as between Conkling 
and Fry, for the latter tells us in his 
book that he afterwards met Conkling at 
the house of Gen. Grant In 1883, and that 
they shook hands on that occasion twice 
and parted amicably Gen. Fry was 
the soul of honor. He would sooner 
have plucked out both his eyes than de- 
fraud the Government. or allow it to 





be defrauded with his knowledge or 


privity 


New difficulties growing out of the 
ternationality of silver coins in the Latin 
Union are constantly cropping up) Un 
der the treaty of 1865 a standard 
Weight, fineness, and diameter was tixed 
The old coins 
varying from this standard, 


for all the minor coins 
were allow 
ed to circulate in all the suntries of the 
Union till January 1, 1869. and no 
longer, being legal tender for fifty francs 
in one payment Of course the publ 

paid very little attention to dates and 
minute variations fri the standard 
Consequently the small coins of Italy of 


all dates and sizes tlowed into Fran 


where they have become a common nu 
Sance The law requires that when any 
bad or uncurrent money is offered 


deposit at the Bank of France. the rm 


ceiving teller sha eut it in half and 
return the parts to the depositor \ 
silver coin so cut loses one halt 


trading value Much bad feeling has 
been engendered in this way. More 
over, it is found that many Italian s 
ver coins of tull weight dated Iss6 and 
ISSS are Circulating in Fran 
Italian Government did not coin anv 
silver in those years, it follows that thes: 
are counterfeits Of course the Italian 
Government refuses to redeem thes 
The upsh tof the whole matter is, that 
the Latin Union is becoming very un 
popular in France. and the cause of in 
ternational bimetallism suffers equally 
The Berlin s lists are evidently sin 
cere A dis] ute having arisen between 
the great brewers of that city and their 
employees, the socialists took a hand in it 
by orde Ting a OVE ott’ of the plac Cs 
where the produ t of these breweries 
was sold. This game, however, is one 
that two can play at, for the keepers 
of the 
their houses to all 


drinking places have losed 
socialist meet 
ings until the boycott is removed, 
and the great breweries have pledged 
themselves to supply no more beer to 
any places where such meetings are 
held. The socialists thus appear to have 
adopted a “ self-denying ordinance”’ of 
great severity. To be deprived of both 
beer and meetings must be to them an 
unexampled hardship. For some weeks 
they have been leading a precarious ex 
istence upon soda-water, ‘‘ ginger-ale,’’ 
‘temperance drinks,’’ with 
the consequences to be apprehended 


and other 


from such dangerous violations of the 
laws of health. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is impossible to maintain 
any revolutionary fervor upon a diet like 
this, which certainly has nothing ‘‘ hot 
and rebellious’’ in its character; and 
the cause of socialism is likely to suffera 
decline unless this injudicious boycott 
There are limits to human 
endurance even in the most sacred of 
causes, 


is removed 
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A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM. 
THERE is no room to doubt that the 
patriotic sentiment of the American 
people has been powerfully stirred 
during the last two weeks. More than 
one judicious man has been heard to 
say that nothing like it has been seen 
since the civil war. It has been no mere 
newspaper flurry. All classes in society 
have been touched, and all parts of the 
country aroused. * 2n who are too young 
to have known the fervid national emo- 
tion which swept over the North in 1861, 
have for the first time had their pulses 
quickened by the feeling that there was 
something inspiring and majestic in the 
idea of a national authority which it 
would be good to spend strength and 
life in defending. For most men under 
forty, in fact, the recent revival of na- 
tional sentiment has been the greatest 
lesson they have ever had in genuine 
patriotism. 

This waking of the patriotic spirit is 
all the more gratifying because it was 
so unexpected. As so many times be- 
fore, the people of this country have 
shown that they are very patient and 
often dangerously good-humored and 
long-suffering, but that there is a point 
beyond which the traitor or the dema- 
gogue who presumes upon their indiffe- 
rence, goes at his peril. No one forecast 
this outburst of national feeling against 
rebellious boycotters, any more than the 
similar and greater outburst against re- 
bellious slaveholders was anticipated. 
Up to the very moment of its appearance, 
so astute and old a politician as Senator 
Sherman suspected nothing of the com- 
ing deluge, and was caught full in its 
track, just as the doughfaces of 1861 
were caught in the flood which took 
them unawares. A good part of the praise 
due to the President for his prompt and 
resolute action is for acting before public 
opinion had certainly declared itself. He 
stood up squarely for the assertion of the 
national authority before he or anybody 
else could be sure that the support and 
applause of the country would be so 
speedily given him. But when the criti- 
cal time came, the response of the na- 
tion was swift and unmistakable. It 
was that, and not the handful of troops 
at the disposal of the authorities, which 
quelled and conquered the frenzied mob. 
It was an encouraging demonstration 
that American patriotism may still be 
counted upon in times of national peril. 

But still more reassuring is the form 
and direction taken by this aroused sen- 
timent of nationality. It overrode all 
partisan distinctions, to begin with, and 
for a brief but blessed season silenced the 
ignoble voices which are so quick to 
proclaim that there are votes or party ad- 
vantage to be got from the nation’s 
danger. It was the nation speaking, 
not the politicians. Nor was it the baser 
passions getting the upper hand. There 
was no talk of war or vengeance, no 
comparing our strength and dignity and 





rights with those of another country, no 
boasting of what we would do to make 
our flag and name terrible in the eyes of 
the world. It was rather that purest 
love of country which insists that country 
shall be made a thing to love. To make 
law respected, to make property and 
life secure, to strike down the methods 
of war in time of peace, to affirm and 
make good the national responsibility 
for order, and the right of every man 
and every corporation to labor and to 
enjoy the fruits of labor—that, in effect, 
was the aim of the quickened national 
feeling, and that it has in great degree 
accomplished. Whose is so dull a soul 
as not to feel that the country is more 
worthy of respect and love—a better 
place to live in—than it was a month ago? 

To bring out clearly the genuineness 
and worth of this manifestation of true 
patriotism, one haa only to contrast it 
with the sham patriotism which has so 
many times, in the past few years, tried 
to palm itself off on the country. There 
is this to be said for the politicians, that 
they have always believed in the tre- 
mendous power of national sentiment if 
only they could manage to arouse it and 
use it. But what they have wofully un- 
derestimated in the American people is 
intelligence. They have thought to fire 
the popular heart without doing any- 
thing for the popular head. Hence have 
come all the futility and all the fury 
of our political jingoes. Hence has 
grown up a most tiresome and mean- 
ingless jargon about ‘‘ the flag’’ and a 
‘‘ vigorous foreign policy’’ and making 
ourselves respected ‘‘ in the eyes of the 
world.’’ Hence have proceeded the 
efforts to work up the American people 
into a towering rage over some far-off 
island, which nine-tenths of them know 
nothing and care less about, or to get 
up a foreign war with some weak power 
which it would be a disgrace to fight. Go 
back only two short years ago and you 
will see the difference between a Presi- 
dent who goes about, with the small 
arts of the politician, to stir up national 
sentiment, and a President who stirs it 
up almost before he knows it. It is in one 
sense ludicrous, and in another it is 
humiliating, to recall now the Chi- 
lian intrigue, with President and cabi- 
net giving out war news, and pound- 
ing their desks, and hurrying up the iron- 
clads,and ordering shot and shells from 
Europe, and violently waving the flag, 
and to remember that grown-up men 
thought that was the way to call forth 
the patriotism of the American people. 
The abject failure of such galvanized 
patriotism, put side by side with the 
spontaneous and successful outburst of 
the past fortnight, will long serve for the 
warning of politicians and the comfort 
of good citizens, 








COMMON SENSE IN THE SENATE. 
THE silence of both branches of Con- 
gress during the recent crisis was broken 





on Tuesday week, when the Senate took 
up the subject which was engrossing the 
attention of the whole nation, and, before 
laying it aside, made clear the fact that 
the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment would heartily sustain the execu- 
tive in putting down the new rebellion. 

Peffer was responsible for securing an 
expression of Senatorial opinion by in- 
sisting upon consideration of his Popu- 
listic resolution providing that the Gov- 
ernment shall assume control of rail- 
ways and coal mines and ‘‘run things” 
generally. He made a speech in support 
of his scheme which may be accepted 
as the epitome of Populism, and it is a 
satisfaction to get so clear an idea as he 
furnished of what his party aims at. 
This is nothing short of the overthrow 
of the existing government, with its di- 
vision of powers between the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments. 
He said: 

“T do not wonder sometimes that there is a 
growing feeling against the political condi- 
tion of things in Washington. I do not won- 
der that my friends write to me expressing 
the hope that the Senate shall be abolished. 
I wrote to one of them the other day saying 
that I would vote for its abolition, and 
would go further and vote for the abolition 
of the House of Representatives. I would 
favor the government being confined to one 
man (not more than one) from each State. 
The fewer governors that we have in this 
country, the better. At any rate, one man 
can do no worse than a few hundred men 
have done.” 

Peffer went on to ‘‘ speak enthusias- 
tically of the grand spectacle that 
would be presented when all workmen 
of the country stopped work; when all 
the life of the communities would be at 
an absolute standstill—like the silence 
of a Sunday morning; when nobody 
would be at work; when everything 
would be paralyzed and inert.’’ He con- 
cluded by condemning the calling out of 
the troops. In short, his speech was no- 
thing more nor less than a plea for an- 
archy. 

This treasonable utterance aroused 
the latent patriotism of the Senate. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota was the first 
to take Peffer in hand. He did not 
mince words in his references to the 
Kansas Senator. ‘‘I am amazed,’ he 
said, ‘‘to hear the trumpet of sedition 
blown in this chamber to marshal the 
hosts of misrule to further devastation.”’ 
He characterized the existing situation 
as ‘‘ insurrection,’”’ and said that, ‘‘ with 
all the dormant and latent powers of 
revolution threatening the country, the 
Senator from Kansas was advising the 
dismemberment of the Government and 
the abolition of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive departments.” He denounced 
the Kansas anarchist for having no 
word of reproof, not a single word of 
reproach, for the bloodshed that had 
been going on in Chicago for the last 
ten days, or the millions of property that 
had been destroyed. He pronounced 
Peffer’s proposition to stop and arbitrate 
‘* just as foolish as if some one, when 
the battle lines were drawn at Gettys- 
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burg, had insisted that the impending 
contlict should be withheld until Lee 
and Meade had argued, between the 
lines, the question of slavery in the Ter 
ritories.’’ 

Mr. Davis showed how small a seg- 
ment of the people of the United States 
is the band of men under the leadership 
of Debs, and pointed out the absurdity of 
their contention that they may inter- 
rupt the industries of the nation at their 
own caprice. As for Peffer’s plea that 
he spoke for ‘‘ the people,” Mr. Davis 
said: 


“The people are, by private letters, by tele- 
grams, inthe public press and through the 
pulpit, crying aloud in condemnation of this 
most wicked, monstrous, and cruel attack on 
the very foundations of our civilization, and 
the Senator from Kansas talks about putting 
this matter in the hands of the people. The 
people have taken this matter into their hands 
through the constituted authorities, It is in 
the hands of the people in the highest sense of 
the term—the people of a free country, with 
laws which guarantee to every man the same 
right which every other man has, and no 
more.”’ 


Gen. Gordon of Georgia, who bears on 
his face the marks of wounds which he 
received in trying to overthrow the fede. 
ral Government thirty years ago, follow- 
ed Mr. Davis with an equally eloquent 
and forcible denunciation of anarchy, 
and with a promise of support for the 
national authorities which was even 
more impressive in view of its source. 
He pronounced the pretension of Debs 
that he can order men to desist from la- 


Mor or toaffie gin labor at his will ‘‘ so pre- 


posterous, so utterly abhorrent to every 
thought which an American citizen 
ought to entertain, that it was impossi- 
ble for him to treat it with any consider. 
ation whatever.’’ He closed an admi- 
rable speech in these words: 

‘* He stood here to proclaim, not as a South- 
ern man, but as an American citizen—and he 
wished that his voice could reach every law- 
breaker on the continent—that the men 
who wore the gray from 1861 to 1865, and 
who confronted the stars and stripes in that 
great conflict, would be found side by side 
with the men who wore the blue uniform, fol- 
lowing that same flag in upholding the dignity 
of the republic over which it floated, and 
every law upon the statute-books.” 

Mr. Daniel of Virginia, another Sena- 
tor who served on the Confederate side 
throughout the war, offered a resolution 
as a substitute for Peffer’s, which de- 
clared that ‘‘ the Senate endorses the 
prompt and vigorous measures adopt- 
ed by the President of the United 
States and members of his administra- 
tion to repulse and repress by military 
force the interference of lawless men 
with the due process of the laws of 
the United States, and with the trans- 
portation of the mails of the United 
States, and with commerce among the 
States’’; and that “the action of the 
President and his administration has 
the full sympathy and support of the 
law-abiding masses of the people of the 

ae % ; 

United States, and he will be supported 
by all departments of the Government 
and by the power and resources of the 
entire nation.”” The resolution met with 
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the warmest support from both sides of 
the chamber, and would have been 
adopted immediately, by a practically 
unanimous vote, but for the petty parti- 
sanship of a New England Senator, Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire, who insisted, 
despite the protests of his fellow-Repub- 
licans, that it go over a day, apparently 
in order that he might see if he could in 
the meanwhile find something snarling 
tosay about Cleveland before voting to 
endorse the President’s course. How 
ever, the delay of a day did no harm. The 
important thing was that the attitude 
of the Senate had been made clear, and 
it had been shown that there is no sym- 
pathy with anarchy outside the three or 
four Populist cranks. 

The executive department of the Gov 
ernment had already done its duty. The 
judicial department was engaged in the 
discharge of its prerogatives. The le 
gislative department emphatically if tar 
dily proclaimed that the executive and 
the judiciary would be supported by the 
representatives of the States and the peo 
ple. 


AN ETHICAL PROFESSOR REBUKED. 


WE published last week a letter from 
a close observer of Prof. R. T. Ely, 
“Director of School of Economics, Po 
litical Science and History, University 
of Wisconsin,’’ showing bis active, every 
day life as a practical ethical socialist 
It was a very remarkable revelation, and 
naturally prompted one to inquire if the 
University of Wisconsin is content with 
a teacher of youth who is capable of 
such performances. A few years ago 
Prof. Ely sent forth his platitudes on 
socialism, ethics, and labor from Johns 
Hopkins University, but that insti 
tution was able to spare him when 
he desired to extend his usefulness 
over the wider field of the bound 
less West. He has been ‘ directing "’ 
in Wisconsin University for only a 
short period, but it is apparent from the 
baccalaureate address of the President 
of the University, Mr. Charles Kendall 
Adams, delivered to the graduating 
class in June last, that the head of the 
institution is desirous of spreading 
abroad a belief that there are sounder 
economic ideas entertained there than 
Director Ely is emitting. The address, in 
fact, while not mentioning the director, 
is made up entirely of assaults upon his 
‘‘ethical concepts’’ The President 
seemed to consider it his duty to remove 
from the minds of the graduating class, 
as far as possible in a brief address, the 
tubbishy ideas which the director had 
planted therein. 

It is well known by all habitual read- 
ers of the director's voluminous and 
flowing publications that he travels al- 
Ways over the same ground, picking his 
way carefully, as our correspondent 
pointed out, in order that nobody can say 
surely that he is heading directly for 
the camp of the socialist and anarchist. 
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We cannot better illustrate his philoso 
phic method than by citing a few sen 
tences from the article on the town of 
Pullman which he published in Har 
per’s Magazine in 1885. He opened that 
article with some philosophic retlections 
upon the ‘‘momentous social move 
ment’? which is always disturbing his 
peace, saying of its effect: “ The pretty 
dream of a natural order of things 
brought about by the free play of unre 
strained social forces has vanished.’ 
Who had the dream, or whither it had 
vanished, he did not say, but he went on 
to declare that it had ‘‘given place on 
the one hand to pessimism, on the other 
and more generally to a determination 
not to let things go on of them 
selves, but to make them go in such 
manner as may be desired’ This ta 
what Prof. Sumner calls the doctrine 
of making the world over agatn Ely 
assures us that the world had been 
having its own way long enough, that i 
was not going to be allowed to “spin 
for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” but that the fellows with ethi 


cal concepts had determined to take 


hold of it and make it ‘‘go in such 
manner as may be desired.’ Says Ely 
“The conviction has become general 


that the divine order never contem 
plated a social and economic world left 
to itself. Material is furnished out of 
which man must construct a soctal fab 


ric according to his lght When Ely 
and others full of ethical concepts speak 
of ** man" or ‘* men,” they mean them 
selves. They are the world-movers and 
renovators, The way in which they are 


to work, according to Ely, is to ‘leave 
the dim artificial light of the study, 

turn a contemptuous back upon the 
“dogmatic assumptions of classic politi 
eal economy,” and “go forth into the 
broad sunlight seeking immediate real 
ization among the people 

Millionaires always trouble Ely, and 
he is always on the lookout for them 
lest they corrupt the laboring man by 
making him too comfortable. He = in- 
vestigated the town of Pullman in Is5s5, 
and discovered that it gave the laboring 
man amore luxurious home, at a lower 
rent, than he could obtain in Chicago. 
He was sure that there was some insidi 
ous capitalistic deviltry in this, and 
smelt ‘‘an overvaluation of material 
comfort and an undervaluation of higher 
ethical goods.” In a passage of great 
ethical fervor and wonderful foresight 
he exclaimed: 

“Not afew have ventured to express the 
hope that Pullman might be widely imitated, 
and thus inaugurate @ new era in the history 
of labor. But if this signifies approval of a 
scheme which wouid immesh our laborers ina 
network of communities, owned and managed 
by industrial superiors, then let every pat- 
riotic American cry, God forbid! What 
would this mean? The establishment of the 
most absolute power of capital, and the r 
pression of all freedom. ; If free Ame- 
rican institutions are to be preserved, we 
want no race of men reared as underlings 


and with the spirit of menials. . . . Shall 
we turn about and forge new bonds of de- 
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pendence? Is not a tendency to do this ob- 
servable as one of the signs of the times? Are 
we not frequently trying to offer the gilded 
cage as a substitute for personal liberty ?”’ 


The strike of the past few weeks which 
the dwellers in Pullman brought on, 
seems to furnish sufficient evidence that 
their ‘‘ gilded cage’’ had not made them 
‘‘underlings’’ or given them the “ spirit 
of menials.’’ As a prophet the director 
has scored a bad failure, and he can 
henceforward contemplate with equa- 
nimity the building of any number of. 
Pullman towns. He may in time see 
that his other concepts are equally with- 
out foundation in fact, provided he shall 
live long enough to see this ‘‘ tough old 
world,”’ as Prof. Sumner calls it, make 
practical experiment with them in its 
own undirected way. 

That President Adams has more faith 
in the world’s way than in Ely’s is very 
evident from his address, ‘‘Political 
sages,’’ says Ely in one of his publica- 
tions, ‘‘have in all ages told us that ex- 
cessive inequality of fortune is a social 
danger, and especially so in a republic.’’ 
On this point President Adams says: 


“If it could often be said that one man ne- 
cessarily becomes poorer because another man 
becomes richer, it would surely be open to 
question whether this condition of affairs was 
not radically injurious to society. But sucha 
position, I believe, cannot be maintained. Of 
course, I do not mean to assert or imply that 
men of wealth have not been subjected to pe- 
culiar temptations, for they certainly have, 
and they have, no doubt, often yielded to 
such temptations; but what I mean to say is, 
that the simple accumulation of wealth on 
the part of a man who detects and seizes up- 
on the inherent possibilities of a given situa- 
tion, does not of itself increase the poverty of 
the poor. On the contrary, it surely di- 
minishes the poverty of the poor, for it opens 
countless new avenues and opportunities for 
labor.”’ 


No less diametrically opposed to Direc- 
tor Ely’s views of Labor and its right to 
accomplish its ends by boycotting and 
other and more violent forms of coercion 
is the following: 


“Capital has no right—and so far as I know, 
does not claim the right—to coerce labor. If 
it does make this claim, certainly the claim 
cannot be justified. For the same reason la- 
bor cannot coerce capital, the poor cannot 
coerce the rich. Men often seem to forget 
that it is the inherent and inalienable right 
of either to determine whether the terms offer- 
ed by the cther shall or shali not be accepted. 
Capital—and when I say capital I mean the 
men in control of capital—have the absolute 
right to determine what wages they will pay 
for the labor they seek. This follows from 
the unquestionable right of every man to de- 
termine the price which he will pay for what- 
ever he desires to buy.” 

As a final quotation, though many 
others equally pertinent might be made, 
let us cite this comprehensive statement 
by President Adams of the real trouble 
at the bottom of Director Ely'’s think- 
ing: 

‘I cannot resist the conviction that there is 
in this country at large a vast amount of 
loose thinking in regard to the rights and the 
wrongs of what are sometimes called the la- 
boring classes. A part of this wrong thinking 
is the result of a natural and commendable 
sympathy, and a part of it is the result of an 
undiscriminating sentimentality. In a vast 
number, if not in a majority, of cases, suffer- 
ing has come from improvidence, from ex- 
travagance, or from dissipation. Let us take 
care that we do not attribute results to wrong 
causes.”’ 
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THE LIMITS OF ARBITRATION, 
It cannot be said that recent events 
have shed much new light upon the 
general subject of submitting disputes 
between employers and workmen to ar- 
bitration. The endeavor to induce the 
Pullman Company to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question whether there was 
any question to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion had something the effect of a re- 
ductio ad absurdum; and the attempts of 
various officious although doubtless well- 


_meaning, persons, to get something or 


other arbitrated, no matter what, 
did not promote serious views of the 
situation. The wretched Debs, in his 
endeavors to obtain some appearance of 
concession, suggests President Jack- 
son’s caller, who began by demanding 
acommission as minister to England 
and ended by begging for an old pair of 
trousers. But the affair has too many 
mournful features to be altogether ridi- 
culous, and, inspite of the complete col- 
lapse of the boycott, it may have some 
important results. 

As was to be expected, the demagogues 
hasten forward with their usual propo- 


‘sals for establishing Government boards 


of arbitration. The only result of such 
plans hitherto has been to create a cer- 
tain number of new offices, and to in- 
Grease thereby the burden of taxation 
upon the people. The class of persons 
securing these offices is usually not such 
as commands the respect of the commu- 
nity, and their adjudications are seldom 
desired and of little weight. They have 
no power toenforce their judgments, and 
they represent no public opinion that 
would make their judgments effective. 
As at present constituted, these boards 
are a useless expense. Whenever arbitra- 
tion is practicable, arbitrators of higher 
standing than these functionaries can 
generally be procured; and when it is 
impracticable, these officers are as im- 
potent as private citizens. 

The nature of arbitration has been 
often enough explained, but in view of 
the deepened public interest in the sub- 
ject it is desirable to restate some ele- 
mentary truths. Speaking broadly, civil 
courts exist for the purpose of deciding 
questions arising out of breach of con- 
tract. Their judgments always direc 
the payment of pecuniary damages or 
specific performance, and are enforced by 
thesheriff. Turning to contracts of em- 
ployment, if they are broken, an ordina- 
ry court will adjudge the payment of da- 
mages by the employer or the employed 
according to circumstances. Such a 
judgment is generally enforceable 
against an employer, especially since 
claims for wages are in many States 
preferred in case of insolvency. More- 
over, the legal profession contains 
members who are not backward in 
offering their services without ad- 
vance payment. The remedy of the 
workman against his employer for 
breach of the contract of hiring is there- 
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fore not only theoretically but practi- 
cally sufficient. Of course there are 
failures of justice due to the rascality 
of employers, but the law does not ap- 
pear to be at fault. 

The remedy of the employer against 
the workman is perfect in the contem- 
plation of the law, but, owing to the im- 
pecunious condition of many workmen, 
it is practically useless. The game is 
not worth the candle, and a suit 
by an employer of labor against a 
laborer, for damages for breach of 
his contract to work, is an unheard-of 
thing. As we have recently pointed 
out, if contracts were made between 
employers and trade-unions, actions for 
damages against the unions would be 
efficacious remedies, because the unions 
have funds that could be levied upon. 
But at present such actions could not, 
as a rule, be maintained. More- 
over, the suggestion, when made in 
England, called forth a vigorous protest 
from the camp of the labor agitators. 
They have evidently no idea of surren- 
dering what they regard as an advan- 
tage of position in their contest with 
capital. Nor is it very probable that 
this element would look upon the pro- 
position with different eyes in this coun- 
try, or even that public opinion de- 
mands anything of the kind. As we 
consider it for the best interests of work- 
ingmen to make their contracts directly 
with their employers, rat an to 
compelled by the sentimen heir o 
order to submit to the ‘‘walking dele- 
gate,’ we are not especially concerned 
to thrust legal responsibility upon 
trade-unions, although they are certain- 
ly entitled to it. 

It has been proposed that laborers en- 
gaged in works which the public inte- 
rest requires to be carried on without 
intermission should be prevented from 
suddenly quitting work, in breach of 
contract, by making such acts mis- 
demeanors. Such legislation involves 
no violation of liberty; but it would 
be violently opposed by the _ labor 
agitators, and public opinion does 
not yet seem to demand it. We have 
recently witnessed many endeavors to 
accomplish the same end by the use 
of the power of the courts to punish for 
disobedience of their orders. An act 
not punishable by statute is in this 
way made punishable at the discretion 
of a judge, and we need hardly state 
the grave objections that exist to this 
practice. It will evidently require sta- 
tutory regulation, in which case much 
relief may be afforded; but this regula- 
tion can scarcely be extended to dis- 
putes in industries not affected with a 
public interest. 

We are thus brought back to the ques- 
tion with which we started: How can 
the judgment of an arbiter be made 
effective? We have seen that the judg- 
ment of a court of justice is not effec- 
tive against a workman, and that all 
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suggestions for making it effective are 
repudiated by the spokesmen for ‘la 


bor.”” They now cry for arbitration >- 


but what they desire is legislation 
that shall compel employers to pay 
better wages than they are willing to 
pay. They wish, when an employer 
refuses to grant the terms desired 
by his workmen, to have some third 
party called in whoshall tell the employ- 
er that he must grant these terms, and 
who shall be able to enforce his decree 
by the armed power of the State. But 
they reject all proposals for empower- 
ing the arbitrator to call in this 
power against the workmen. It is 
evident that no such arbitration as 
this can be conceded. If there is to 
be any effective interference by out 
siders or by the public in trade dis 
putes, it must be made effective upon 
both parties. 
ties of such interference, unless volunta 
rily sought by both parties, are very li 
mited. No power can compel an em 
ployer to pay wages if he has no money, 
and if men are compelled to work by 
force, their labor, which is of the na- 
ture of slave labor, will not be very 
productive. A bill was once introduced 
in Parliament to compel night-watch- 
men to sleep six hours every day in or- 
der that they might be more faithful at 
night; but there are limits even to the 
omnipotence of Parliament. 


Andeven so the possibili- 


FRIDAY NIGHTS IN CONGRESS. 
THE national House of Representatives 
has twocommittees often confused—the 
committee on pensions and that on 
invalid pensions. The latter is concerned 
with the late civil war and the former 
withall others. It is their business to re- 
ceive and consider a crowd of applica- 
tions from persons of all ages and both 
sexes who can establish some species of 
connection with some one of our 
five wars, but who have been shut 
out by some technicality, defect of 
evidence, or more genuine barrier from 
the operation of our extra-liberal pen- 
sion laws. How many of these peti- 
tions get reported to the House by the 
committees in the form of bills is of 
course variable. When the noble Repub- 
lican party was in power, it furnished 
arich grist from the mill of the com 
mittee on invalid pensions, putting on 
the pension list pretty much every 
living man who was in the late war, 
and every wife, daughter or mother of 
every one deceased; and when the De 
mocracy camein, it must be admitted 
that the committee on pensions suc- 
ceeded in resuscitating an extraordinary 
number of heroes and their representa. 
tives over whom the Seminole and Mexi- 
can wars had cast a halo of chivalric 
glory. 

But it is one thing to report a bill and 
quite another to pass it. There is a list 
called the ‘‘ private calendar,’ which 
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entombs as many reported bills as the 
list of ‘‘missing’’ does wandering cham 
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pions. If these pension bills waited for 
the regular consideration of the House, 
they would never come up. Accordingly, 
Friday nights are by rule set apart for 
them. The House of Representatives 
takes a recess at five o'clock, and at 
eight reassembles—for the private calen 
dar. At that hour, ina hall filled with 
a lifeless, effluvia-laden gas that no ana 
lytical chemist would class as atmos 
pheric air, there assemble a few score— 
sometimes not fifty—jaded legislators 
who have survived the sickening session 
They are 
about equally divided between North 


from twelve to five o'clock. 


ern Republicans and Southern Demo 
crats, 

Between these two parties the num 
ber of moderate men who attend. be 
cause they think they ought to, who 
support reasonable proposals because 
they are reasonable, and are bent on 
considering every case judicially, is 
nearly crushed out. Like Mr. Pickwick 
between the editors, they receive the 
fire-shovel of Pickler and the carpet-bag 
of Jones patiently, waiting for some 
chance to mediate, to reconcile, to re- 
callattention to the businessin hand and 
induce the fanatical  beliigerents to 
speak to the question, and not either to 
the galleries or to the constituencies; 
but their efforts have small success 
Every Friday night the speaker pre 
tempore takes the chair to yield it imme- 
diately tosome chairman of the com 
mittee of the whole. The private calen 
dar, orrather such portions of it as re- 
late to pensions and the removal of 
charges of desertion, is called up. Asa 
matter of course, the measures reported 
have some element of doubt or weak- 
ness; Whatever merit they have is equit- 
able and not legal, otherwise they never 
would be the subject of special legisla 
tion. Yet, in spite of this admitted fact, 
some passionate Grand Army member 
presses them as if equity were equal to 
law, and as if the fact that a claim was 
meritorious at all made it impregnable, 
and in return some watchdog of the 
Treasury insists that the evidence is 
not complete, and that the case is clear 
ly outside law and must not receive the 
sanction of even a special act. Sooner 
or later the charge is sure to come from 
the Republican side that the entire 
Democratic party is sold to the Con- 
federate interest, and has no friendship 
for the soldier ; and this is met by an in- 
dignant reclamation from some Southern 
member that ex-Confederates have an 
entire respect for the boys in blue, and 
never will vote against any honest claim- 
ant, but that the present instance is one 
of those fraudulent, etc., etc., ete. 

Between these two, both employing 
every parliamentary resource of persist- 
ency and obstruction, both making long 
speeches for their constituencies, both 
goading each other into interruptions 





that raise the tlame hotter and hotter 
the two hours and a half prescribed for 
this particular legislation get wast 

and frittered away, and Friday night 
after Friday night ends with nothing 


done. But the peculiarly farcical 
incident which gets repeated almost 
weekly is this: A bill of the class 
named is reported, in which without 
very great difficulty a defect of evi 
dence is discovered It would be 
strange, indeed almost miraculous 
after thirty vears a clair could be 
brought up for special! legislation which 
was In all respects without a sing! 
tlaw All that its friends assert is that 
it I8 meritorious, and that tts merits 
should outweigh its defects No mat 
ter. Mr. Jones of Virginia is sure t 
rise; he solen niv ¢ ills for ¢t ren 

of the bill and report Lie has proba 
done just the same when thre Ww 
up on some prev Friday Wit 
elaboration, repetition, and feeling h 
goes over and over t evidence again 
and again, points out its defects, asks 
the committee for what he knows eat 


not be supplied, and appeals to members 
not to press such abill He has tempted 
its friends to enter into a perfectly use 
less discussion, into which trap they in 
stantly fall, as they have done many Fri 
days before. He now has an excuse fot 
a second speech, in which the same 
ground is gone over and over again 
Under the most favorable circum 

stances a vote tis reached. The vote is fa- 
vorable to the bill, but there is no quo 
rum, as there never is on these nights, 
and as there is not on one-fifth of the 
bills that are passed by the House after 
the reports of committees. Never mind 
Mr. Jones selemniy calls * no quorum 
He will not withdraw his point of order, 
though appealed to 
ten Democrats present 
the friends of the bill 
though appealed to by as many Republi 


by nine out of 
Neither will 


withdraw it, 


cans The clerk calls the roll: there is 
not one-third of a quorum present. The 
committee rises, the House adjourns; 
the evening has been wasted. Mr. Jones 
and his three or four supporters protest 
that they never obstruct any but an cb 
jectionable bill; the other side recrimi 
nates, and those who want to do busi- 
ness and who mean to do business begin 
considering for the hundredth time what 
is to be done in a House whose rules 
make it possible for one man to block 
everything, and where personal spite 
and political suspicion turn men into 
schoolboys. 

That pension legislation, especially in 
the way of private bills, has been reck- 
less and wanton in the past the country 
is wellconvinced Thatthe Democratic 
majority has it as part of its duty to 
keep a firm hand on all such work is 
true. But the proper way to check it is 
to attend with a quorum and vote ail 
bad bills down; it is not to slip behind 
the barrier of a few obstructionists who 
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resort to indiscriminate blocking in or- 
der to get a little personal renown. 











TOLSTOI ON MAUPASSANT, 
Paris, July 4, 1894. 

THERE are few names in current French lite- 
rature more popular than that of Guy de Mau- 
passant. He belongs to that realistic school of 
novelists which had for its first leaders Flaubert 
and the Goncourt brothers. This school is now 
somewhat superseded by what is called the 
psychological school, which recognizes for its 
chief M. Paul Bourget. The Maupassants are 
a Norman family, and Guy de Maupassant 
made his début in literary life under the aus- 
pices of the author of ‘Madame Bovary.’ He 
certainly felt also the powerful influence of 
Turgeneff, whom he saw regularly at those 
monthly dinners an account of which is to be 
found in the curious ‘Journal’ of the Gon- 
courts. 

In 1881, Turgeneff was paying a visit in Rus- 
sia to his friend Tolstoi, the famous author of 
‘War and Peace’ and of ‘ Anna Karenina,’ who 
had not yet become the apostle of a new re- 
ligion. He handed him a small book: ‘ Read 
that,” said Turgeneff. ‘It is by a young 
French writer. You will find it not bad. He 
knows you and appreciates you.” This is told 
by Tolstoi in an interesting study which he has 
just published on Guy de Maupassant. Tur- 
geneff added, on giving the volume: ‘‘ As a 
man, he makes one think of Druzhinin. Like 
him, he is an excellent son, an excellent friend, 
a safe man; and, like Druzhinin again, he is in 
relations with the workers—he directs them, 
he helps them. Even his ways with women 
remind one of Druzhinin.” I confess being in 
total ignorance of Druzhinin, and these com- 
parisons and allusions say nothing to my 
mind. Tolstoi, who knew Druzhinin well, felt 
at once a great sympathy for Maupassant, and 
this sympathy increased after he had read 
him; he often said of him, ‘‘I should like to 
kuow him.” When he heard of the terrible 
nervous malady to which Maupassant fell a 
victim, in the prime of life, he thought for a 
moment of going to France and nursing him. 
All his attentions would have been in vain; 
Maupassant had a general paralysis, and had 
finally to be shut up in an asylum, where his 
reason left him before his physical pains had 
ended in death. 

In 1881, when Tolstoi was first acquainted 
with the works of Maupassant, ‘‘I was,” he 
says, ‘‘in the midst of my inner task of re- 
constructing my general views of the world, 
and during this time the artistic activity to 
which I had before consecrated all my strength, 
had not only lost all the importance which I 
had before attributed to it, it had frankly be- 
come disagreeable to me on account of the un- 
due place which it had occupied in my life, and 
which it generally occupies in the thoughts of 
the wealthy classes.” Tolstoi read the book 
lent him by Turgeneff only to please him. He 
confesses that he recognized at once that the 
author had talent. The book is perhaps the 
most immoral of all the writings of Maupas- 
sant. I dare bardly give its title. There is in 
it an attempt to show how right and wrong are 
mingled in human nature, how there can re- 
main natural, innocent, tender feelings in per- 
sons whose life is given up to the most horrible 
corruption. The heroines of the book are com- 
mon prostitutes of a provincial town; the heroes 
are quiet, commonplace citizens who consecrate 
the hidden part of their existence to liaisons (I 
cannot find another name for it) with these 





prostitutes. There is the most bitter irony in 
the pictures of these singular relations, which 
combine something domestic (and sometimes 
pastoral and sentimental) with the worst bru- 
tality. 

It is written in the ‘Imitation of Christ’ 
that there is something impure in the purest 
mind, and something divine in the most de- 
graded soul ; but the writer of the ‘ Imitation,’ 
when he expressed this profound sentiment, 
felt very differently from Maupassant. Our 
realistic writer did not mean to give us a les- 
son in humility; he took a real, and one might 
say almost a wicked, delight in confound- 
ing all the elements of social life and all the 
notions on which are built our ideas of pro- 
priety, of decency, of chastity, of virtue. He 
did not write even in the vein of Victor Hugo: 


“Ah! n’ insultez jamais une femme qui tombe ! 

Qui sait sous quel fardeau sa pauvre ime succombe.” 
For Maupassant, the ‘‘femme qui tombe,” or 
rather the ‘‘ femme tombée,” is as good as any 
other, if not better. 

Tolstoi recognizes in Maupassant the spe- 
cial faculty of concentrating his attention on 
a particular point and subject—a faculty which 
gives to the man who possesses it the privilege 
of perceiving what others could not perceive. 
He saw what others did not see. Only he did 
not unite in his talent the three conditions 
which, in Tolstoi’s opinion, are indispensable 
for a true artistic creation: 


‘“‘(1.) A normal—that is to say, a moral 
—relation between the author and the ob- 
ject of his creation. (2.) Clearness of expo- 
sition and beauty of form, which are one. (3.) 
Sincerity—that is to say, a very real sentiment 
of love or of hatred for what the artist paints. 
Maupassant united only these two last condi- 
tions, to the total exclusion of the first, which 
means that there did not exist in him a nor- 
mal, that is to say, a moral, relation between 
himself and the object of his descriptions.” 


Maupassant saw what others would not have 
seen; his form was very fine, beautiful, and 
plastic; he was sincere in that he really 
loved or hated, but “he did not know the 
difference between right and wrong; he loved 
and painted what he ought not to have loved 
or painted, and he did not love or paint what 
he ought to have loved or painted.” Take, for 
example, the little tale ‘Une Partie de Cam- 
pagne.’ It exhibits a total ignorance of right 
and wrong; we are made to consider as very 
delightful and amusing the way in which two 
gentlemen, while boating, seduce, one the mo- 
ther, the other the daughter. ‘‘The sympathy 
of the author,” says Tolstoi, ‘‘ goes out visibly 
to these two scoundrels.” 

Maupassant was one of the last heirs of the 
school of ‘1’art pour l’art,” which was so 
often and so eloquently patronized by Victor 
Hugo. Itseems as if there were no morality in 
art, as if the two words were incompatible. I 
was once mildly criticising one of Paul Bour- 
get’s first novels to a young married woman— 
the most virtuous of women, I don’t doubt. 
It was at a dinner-table; my neighbor turned 
on me with an extraordinary air of compas- 
sion, I might almost say of contempt, and 
asked, ‘‘ What has art to do with morality?” 
I have no doubt that, after having first read 
Bourget, she read afterwards Maupassant; she 
probably found him even more artistic. 

Turgeneff had expressly recommended Tol- 
stoi to read the ‘ Histoire d'une Fille de Ferme.’ 
This story particularly displeased Tolstoi: 
‘*The writer evidently sees in women who are 
obliged to work physically only brutes incapa- 
ble of rising above physical law and maternal 


' love.” After having read one volume of Mau- 
' passant’s, Tolstoi said to himself that he was, 





after all, only one of those clever men who 
nowadays use their talent in describing what 
ought not to be described. He ceased to think 
of him till he fell on another book, ‘ Une Vie,’ 
and he changed his opinion. ‘It is not only,” 
he says, ‘‘ the best book Maupassant wrote, but 
it is the best French novel written since the 
‘Misérables’ of Victor Hugo.” Here he found 
united the three conditions which I have men- 
tioned above. ‘‘The sense of life no longer 
consists in the adventures of all sorts of disso- 
lute men and women. As the title shows, we 
have here the description of a life destroyed— 
the life of a charming, innocent woman, ready 
for all that is noble, and destroyed precisely 
by that coarse and bestial sensuality which in 
the author’s previous stories appeared to him 
the phenomenon which is the centre of every- 
thing and which dominates everything. Here 
the sympathy of Maupassant goes out to all 
that is good.” 

There is much exaggeration in the following 
statement: ‘‘ The form, which was fine already 
in the first stories, reaches here a degree of 
perfection which, in my opinion, has not been 
attained by any French prose writer.” Tolstoi 
enters into a minute and very delicate analysis 
of ‘Une Vie.’ He does full justice to the 
feeling of life that runs through the book. 
Speaking of the heroine, he says: ‘‘ One 
feels that the author Joves this woman, and he 
loves her not for the beauty of her form, but 
for her soul, for all that is good in her. He 
suffers with her, he torments himself on her 
behalf, and this sentiment forcibly penetrates 
the reader, in whose soul arise naturally ques- 
tions which make him reflect on the significa- 
tion, the meaning, of human life.” Here and 
there are some false notes, but, on the whole, 
Maupassant appears in this book ‘‘ as a serious 
man, whose eye pierced deeply into life and who 
was beginning to decipher its meaning.” 

After this, Tolstoi read ‘Bel Ami,’ of which 
the hero might be called the Professional 
Lover. Tolstoi stigmatizes the book as ‘‘trés 
sale,” and the judgment is not too severe. 
Still, he discerns in it a serious idea, a sort 
of indignation which the author feels in view 
of the prosperity and successes of a sensual 
brute and in presence of his surroundings. In 
contrast with this happy brute, Maupassant 
places an old poet who understands the terri- 
ble lessons of life and death ; but these lessons 
are lost on Duruy, the ‘‘Bel Ami,” who is so 
full of animal energy and of lubricity that he 
‘*hears without hearing and understands with- 
out understanding. He hears and understands, 
but there is in him a spring of voluptuous life 
which flows with so much force that the evi- 
dence of the end which is in reserve for him, 
as it is for all, does not trouble him.” 

In the later novels of Maupassant, all the 
conceptions of life, in Tolstoi’s judgment, be- 
come confused. He takes the trouble, how- 
ever, to analyze them all, with much inte- 
rest; he reviews in succession ‘Mont-Oriol,’ 
‘Pierre et Jean,’ ‘Fort comme la Mort,’ 
‘Notre Coeur.’ He discovers in all these a 
sort of indifference, something factitious; the 
defects manifest themselves more and more as 
Maupassant’s books become more popular. 
The eulogies of the press, the avidity of pub- 
lishers which makes them more and more 
generous, the constant flatteries of the public, 
the seductions of the world, have their in- 
fluence, and it is not a good influence. The 
novels are even written in haste; Maupassant 
makes of his art a métier. He tries to invent 
the most interesting personages, the newest and 
most original situations; he ceases to preoccu- 
py himself with any morality. The personages 
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are so immoral that their sufferings cease 
to interest us and we cannot have any sym- 
pathy with them. In his criticisms, which 
have the merit of being very impartial, 
Tolstoi does not spare the intellectual milieu 
in which Maupassant was thrown; he is very 
severe on the celebrated Kenan, and cites 
some curious passages from his ‘ Marc-Auréle’ 
which show what a secret communion there 
was between the obscenity of Maupassant and 
the immorality of the ‘ Abbesse de Jouarre.’ 

On the whole, Maupassant’s books will re- 
main for a while as a curious document on the 
manners and thoughts of the end of the nine- 
teenth century in France. Such men as ‘‘Max 
Nordau ” will cite them as proof of the deca- 
dence and degeneracy of the Latin race. 
Though their form is sometimes very perfect, 
I doubt if they will take a permanent place in 
French literature. Such books as ‘ Colomba,’ 
by Mérimée, will be read long after ‘Bel Ami’ 
is forgotten. 


Correspondence. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There are few parts of this country 
that have on hand any more important and 
pressing question than that which lies at the 
foundation of all government, viz., the right 
of citizens, either as individuals or as orga- 
nized companies, to carry on any legitimate 
business without fear of molestation. This 
right bas been utterly lost in large sections of 
our country, and is in danger everywhere. 
Can there be any more pertinent question put 
to every candidate for Congress or any State 
legislature this fall than this? ‘‘ Will you, if 
elected, do everything in your power to secure 
such legislation as will make it possible for 
every citizen, from the humblest day laborer 
in the land to the millionaire, to carry on any 
legitimate occupation without dictation or vio- 
lence from any source whatever ?” 

We must choose between government and 
anarchy, and no man who is willing to occupy 
even a doubtful position should be allowed in 
any Office, high or low. W. H. JOHNSON. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, July 11, 1804. 





SENATORIAL NOMINATION BY CON- 
VENTION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Illinois Democratic Convention at 
Springfield, June 27, coming as it did almost 
upon your date of publication, escaped men- 
tion in your columns, 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that, after a 
preliminary campaign in which much discus- 
sion was indulged in as to whether it would be 
advisable to nominate in convention a candi- 
date for the United States Senate, the question 
was finally decided in the affirmative with but 
one dissenting vote. Thus the Illinois idea of 
bringing the Senate as near the people as is 
possible under the present method of electing 
Senators, dating from the Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign of 1858, streugthened by the nomi- 
nation and successful canvass of Gen. Palmer 
in 1890, has become, we may hope, a settled 
rule. 

Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, the present nomi- 
nee, is a brather of the Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, 
Minister to Italy. He represents the best ele 
ments of our citizenship, and has nothing of 
the professional office-seeker in his make-up. 
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If it should become the universal custom t 
make senatorial nominations in conventions 
chosen by the people, would other States fare 
as well as Illinois, or would the bosses in States 
where the machine is strong be able to carry 
their Quays and Murphys successfully through 
the gauntlet of a popular campaign ° 
LEE F. ENGLISH 


Cuicago, ILL, July @, sv. 





M. REINACH AND MR. WALDSTEIN. 


fo THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Str: M. Reinach, in his letter published in 
your issue of May 31, meets my censure of his 
way of proceeding in a question of archwo 
logical science by opposing his method to my 
own. Here are the facts : 

(l.) M. Reinach maintained and maintains 
dogmatically that the ‘ plaques ” 
ries. 


are forge 
(2.) Prof. Furtwaengler maintains with 
equal dogmatism that they are genuine 

M. Reinach considers Prof. Furtwaengler 
“a great archwologist, the greatest of our age 
after Brunn, aman who is capable of holding 
a personal opinion, not a vacillating dilettante 
in archeology.” 1 wish to state in all sinceri 
ty that Prof. Furtwaengler, as well as M 
Reinach, has made most invaluable contribu- 
tions to modern archwological research 

But what is the result of such assertion, and 
what is the good done to science? T can 
certa ‘nly see what harm arises out of such 
unqualified statement of opinion : it is a blunt 
ing of the keen edge of veracity which it is the 
supreme, almost religious, aim of science to 
sharpen and refine. 

I, for my part, prefer, whether it concern the 
“plaques,” or ‘the tomb of Aristotle,” or any 
other question, to refrain from a final decision 
when the data at our command do not warrant 
a complete induction. The scientitie method is 
the same for archeology as for any other de 
partment of knowledge; the shadings from 
the ‘demonstrably certain” to the ‘barely 
possible” are the same, or ought te be the 
same. Yet our practice has been different 
from that of other departments of learning 
It is time to stop and to protest ; and I conti 
dently leave it to the judgment of scientific 
men to decide which is the course of true 
science or of dilettantism, M. Reinach’s or 
mine, 

In the case of the head of Iris from the frieze 
of the Parthenon, | stated its identification in 
terms which left no doubt of its authenticity; 
the case of the metope head in the Louvre ap 
proaches complete certainty; in the case of the 

‘ plaques,” I have given the student all the 
material I have found, have stated what I con- 
sider probable, always ready to modify my 
Opinion in accordance with the evidence bear- 
ing upon the problem 

When I say that the method of the compara- 
tive study of style (to which the first chapter 





of my book on Pheidias is devoted, as the sub 
sequent ones are meant to be illustrations of 
this method) is tested by the identification of 
the ‘* plaques,” whether they be forgeries or 
not, [speak thetruth. It is misleading to quote 
as an analogy “the method consisting in de 
tecting that a reduced copy of the Venus of 
Melos resembles the Venus of Melos”; the 
plaque was an unidentified terracotta frag 
ment of one mutilated figure from the Parthe- 
non frieze, not a reduction of the best-known 
statue 

It would be better if M. Reinach devoted 






passionate statements to the verification of the 


dates upon which he founds serious accusa 





tions against one of his colleagues There is 
me portion of his letter upon which | must 
comment with emphasis and severity, for it 


concerns scientific ethics and personal honor 


and | beg your readers to giv lose attention 

to the following facts The dates which it is 

necessary ta bear in mind are the followin 
Isso: Acquisition of the metope head by the 

Louvre Museum (net INSS2. as M. Reinach has 

it in his last letter 

Christmas, ISS1, to ISS!) My ident stion of 

the head in the Louvre Museum 

August, ISS82: Sir Charles Newton's an 

nouncement of my discovery in the ead 


Autumn, ISS2: My first publication in the 


Journal of Hellente Str s 

End of ISS82: Meeting of the Societe des A: 
tiquaires de Paris, in which a discussion takes 
plac e based i ‘ j au 

ISS3: Publication of the discussion in the 
R efina rN "7 * Ant @ 

TSS5 Publi it n { iV bo a tt l \} 
onthe Louvre head in print before the publica 


tion of the B 


Now, let me say at once, as | stated vea 


ago, that Lin no way wish to cast blame upon 
the authorities of the Louvre Museum, and 
that it would be absurd to reproach them fos 
not making every discovery in the niuseum of 
which they have charge 

In April, ISS, M. Reinach published a letter 
in the Nati headed Suum Cuiqu n 
Which he charged me with not duly acknow 
ledging the prior discovery and publication 


of the metope head by the authorities of the 
Louvre Museum (M. de Villefosse In June of 
that year l replied to M.) Reinach, and showed 
conclusively that my discovery was indepen 
dent and my pt ifion was the first, up 
on which the French publicat was hased 
In the same month a letter from M. de Ville 
fosse himself appeared in the Nation, in which 


he disclaimed any part in M. Reinach’s attack, 


and unequivocally acknowledged my priority 
M. Reinach, in his reply of July, had to ac 
knowledge this, though he did not do it gene 


rously and with good grace. Now, eight years 
after this discussion, M. Reinach again implies 
in his recent letter that 1 had not duly ac 
knowledged the priority of my colleagues 

‘his is a Wanten imputation upon my honor 
When I made 
the discovery of the head, it had been in the 


which I must refute clearly 


museum for nearly two years, and there was 
to the 
Further, Lasked for all infoggma 


io sign of its recognition as belonging 
Parthenon 
tion, corresponded about it, had the cast sent 
to London, and was not informed of any rela- 
tion it might have held to the metopes. On 
the contrary, I was told that all that was 
known about it was, that it came through Vi- 
enna from the Pirvus 

Whatever the purchasing board of the mu- 
seum may have had in the inventories, and 
whatever remarks may have been made at the 
meeting of the Société des Antiquaires when 
my paper was discussed, the identification of 
this head as belonging to the metopes of the 
Parthenon was as clearly a discovery of my 
own as any discovery of which I have ever 
heard, and M. Reinach ought long ago to have 
acknowledged this, instead of returning to an 
unfounded charge. 

But there are some points of detail in M. 
Reinach’s letter which might tempt me to 
doubt of his bona-fides if they could not be 
explained by his eager inaccuracy. The point 
being the priority of date, he makes the fol- 
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some of the energy which he expends upon 


lowing curicus omissions. In his first attack 
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in 1886, he mentions the date of the meeting of 
the Société des Antiquaires as 1882 (the publi- 
cation which alone I might have seen being 
1883); and, though he mentions my publication 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, he gives no 
date. He thus naturally leads the reader to 
believe that the one which really followed had 
preceded the other. 

In his recent letter he mentions the date 
(1882) of my first article; but continues, with- 
out mentioning the date, ‘* Meanwhile, in the 
Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires, a no- 
tice had appeared,” etc., this notice being sub- 
sequent to my publication—in fact, based upon 
the discussion of my paper. He furthermore 
gives 1882 as the date of the purchase, whereas 
it was 1880. 

This needs no comment. Upon such grounds 
M. Reinach has brought forward such serious 
charges. 

The discovery is of small merit, and is not of 
sufficient importance to warrant so much dis- 
cussion. But the question of scientific ethics 
raised by M. Reinach’s proceedings emphatical- 
ly is. What he was bound in honor and hones- 
ty to do after his first attack, and what he is 
bound to do now unequivocally, is to state his 
own mistake and to acknowledge fully my clear 
identification of the Louvre head. If he does 
not do this, I must refuse to enter upon any 
further discussion with a man who (whatever 
his other merits) has views upon the canons of 
conduct among men of science so diametrically 
opposed to my own. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 

K1no’s COLLEGE, CamBripGE, July 3, 1894. 


P. 8.—What does M. Reinach mean by his 
hint: ‘‘I remember having erased from my 
proof-sheets a rather too frank qualification of 
M. Waldstein’s dealing on that occasion”? No 
doubt this is very generous forbearance on the 
part of one whose letter on a definite point 
drags in every disparagement he can find 
against me, made by himself or any other per- 
son, and ranging from my style to my charac- 
ter. 0 





THREE MADISON LETTERS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Some letters from Madison to his bro- 
ther, Ambrose Madison, recently came into my 
possession, and among them [ find three of 
more than ordinary interest. The resolution 
on freeing slaves is an incident in Virginian 
history of high importance, while the letters 
on the Constitution have never been printed, 
and give a new light on Madison’s position. 

Respectfully, WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 

WASHINGTON, July 12, 1894. 





Richmond, Dee. 15, 1785. 

Dr. Bro’r 

I wrote to my father a day or two ago by Col. 
Burnley, to which I refer. The principal step taken 
since by the H. of Delegates has been the rejection 
of a bill on which the assize scheme depended. The 
majority consisted of 63 against 49. Yesterday the 
vote of the Speaker decided in the affirmative a reso- 
lution to repeal the act which permits masters to 
free their slaves, I hope the bill which must follow 
on the subject may be less successful. Many who 
concurred in the resolution will probably be concent 
finally with some amendment of the law in favor 
of creditors. Should it prove otherwise this retrogade 
step with regard to an emancipation will not only 
dishonor us extremely, but hasten the event which 
is dreaded by stimulating the efforts of the friends 
toit. The residue of the Revisal from No. 65 will be 
put off, except the Religious Bill and a few others. 
Leave was given yesterday for a bill in favor of Bri- 
tish Creditors, but not without proofs that it wil! be 





opposed in every stage of its progress thro’ the 
House. 





New York, Nov. 8th. 1787 
Dear brother, . 

Having mislaid your last favor, I cannot acknow- 
ledge it by reference to its date. It contained two 
requests, the one relating to Mr. House's rule of 
calculating the weight of the tobacco; the other to 
my being a candidate in Orange for the Convention. 
In answer to the first point I enclose the rule exem- 
plified. If this should not suffice, I will send you a 
calculation in detail for the whole account. In an- 
swer to the second point, I am to observe that it was 
not my wish to have followed the act of the General 
Convention into the Convention of the State; sup- 
posing that it would be as well that the final deci- 
sion thereon should proceed from men who had no 
hand in preparing and proposing it. As I find how- 
ever that in all the States the members of the Gen’l 
Convention are becoming members of the State Con- 
ventions, as I have been applied to on the subject by 
sundry very respectable friends, as I have reason to 
believe that many objections in Virginia proceed 
from a misconception of the plan, or the causes 
which produced the objectionable parts of it; and 
as my attendance at Philadelphia may enable me to 
contribute some explanations and informations which 
may be of use, I shall not decline the representation 
of the County if I should be honoured with its ap- 
pointment. You may let this be known in sucha 
way as my father & yourself may judge best. I 
shall be glad to hear from you on the subject, and to 
know what competition there will probably be and 
by whom. 

As far as present appearances denote, the N. 

England States, R. Island excepted, will all adopt 
the new Constitution. N. Jersey certainly will. So 
will Pennsylvania according to the best opinions, by 
a very decided majority. I have favorable informa- 
tion also from Maryland; though it is not improba- 
ble that the opposition likely to be made in Virginia 
will have some effect on that side, as well as on the 
side of N. Carolina, which in general has been said 
to be well disposed. Like information has been 
rec'd from the two more Southern States; but it is 
too early to pronounce on their disposition. This 
State (N. York) is much divided. The party in 
power are unwilling to surrender any portion of it. 
The other party is composed of the more respecta- 
ble citizens, and is warmly attached to the proposed 
Constitution. Whatever may be the sense of the 
majority the State will scarcely have a will of its 
own, if New England on theone side and N. Jersey 
and Pen’a on the other come heartily into the mea- 
sure. 
A French packet arrived a few days ago; but 
brings no decisive information concerning the Dutch. 
It continues to be uncertain what their fate is to be. 
A war between Russia & Turkey is said to have been 
declared by the latter. A great change has taken 
place in the French Ministry. The Parliament lately 
banished has got back to Paris, and it is expected 
that the new taxes against which they remonstrated, 
will not be enforced. Provincial assemblies are at 
length established throughout the Kingdom. The 
Marquis de la Fayette is a leading member of one 
of them. The Count de Moustier is appointed Minis- 
ter to the U. States in place of the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and may soon be expected here. 





Richmond, June 24 [1788]. 
Dear brother, 


Yesterday carried us through the discussion of the 
Constitution by paragraphs. To-day will probably 
bring forward some proposition and debates relative 
to the final step to be taken. The opposing party 
will contend for previous amendments. On the 
other side, a conciliatory declaration of certain fun- 
damental principles in favor of liberty, in a form 
not affecting the validity & plenitude of the ratifica- 
tion, will be proposed. The final question is likely 
to be decided by a very small majority. I do not 
know that either party despairs absolutely. The 
friends of the Government seem to be in the best 
spirits; and I hope have the best reason to be so. 
At the same time it is not impossible they may mis- 
calculate their number; and that accidents may re- 





duce it below the requisite amount. Two members 
on that side who went away with a purpose of return- 
ing, are still ab-ent, it is said; and a third is so ill 
as to render his vote somewhat precarious. It may 
well be questioned whether on every estimate this 
loss, if it should continue, may not endanger the 
result. Yours affect’y 





THE Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston, has in press a new 
‘Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures,’ by the Rev. J. B. R. Walker, to be 
sold at a nominal price, which could probably 
as readily have been obtained if the Concor- 
dance had been based on the revised version 
instead of (as it is) on the authorized. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately an illustrated edition of the complete 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, in two 
volumes, with an introduction by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Essays, 
Biological and Geological,’ by Prof. Huxley 
(the eighth volume of his Collected Essays); ‘A 
Rejoinder to Prof. Weismann,’ by Herbert 
Spencer, reprinted from the Contemporary 
Review; and ‘Gen. Lee,’ by Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, in the ‘‘ Great Commanders Series.” 

E. R. Wallace’s ‘Descriptive Guide to the 
Adirondacks’ (Syracuse: The Author) has been 
for more than twenty years available to tour- 
ists, and still, after many revisions, preserves 
a pleasant old-fashioned flavor and retains a 
few antique cuts among the very numerous 
excellent photographic views of scenery, por- 
traits of persons, etc. The work is the pro- 
duct of wide familiarity with the region and 
a hearty fondness for it, and enters into very 
minute details in all practical matters. An 
excellent map is folded in a pocket in the cov- 
er; it embraces not only the Adirondacks 
proper, but their outskirts, for the Guide treats 
also of Schroon Lake, Lakes Luzerne, George, 
and Champlain, Trenton Falls, the Ausable 
Chasm, and even the Thousand Islands. 

Prof. J. Everett Brady of Smith College has 
issued, for use with his own classes, a manual 
entitled ‘Women in Roman Literature,’ for 
which he claims nothing more than that it is a 
compilation, or collection of material, rather 
than an original and critical study of the sub- 
ject. This little volume of but eighty-seven 
pages is likely to prove useful to those who 
have not ready access to larger works; and the 
collection, in the appendix, of all the literary 
productions of Roman ladies which have come 
down to us cannot but prove a great conve- 
nience to any one who desires to survey the 
whole field at a glance. The book might have 
been improved by more careful proof-read- 
ing. It is perhaps to this cause that we should 
ascribe the curious mistake on page 12, where 
Pope Anastasius I. is twice called Pope Atha- 
nasius—a name unknown to the list of Ro- 
man pontiffs. 

The most striking article in vol. xxxix. of 
Sidney Lee’s ‘Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy’ (Macmillan) is that on the late Henry 
Morley, whose death occurred only on May 14. 
No such prompt inclusion of what we may call 
the current dead has, we think, been shown be- 
fore in the progress of this great work. As a 
whole, the volume, the sixth and concluding 
one of the letter M, possesses but slight litera- 
ry interest. A number of old New England 
worthies and unworthies (if we must put Tho- 
mas Morton of Merry Mount in the latter cate- 
gory) figure in it, with Lindley Murray, the 
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grammarian. Charles Edward Mudie, it ap- 
pears, before founding his famous circulating 
library, published for the first time in Eng- 
land, in 1844, the Poems of J. R. Lowell, and 
an oration of Emerson's in the same year. 
Both the elder John Murray and his namesake 
are commemorated in this volume, as is Lord 
Mansfield (William Murray), of whom it is re- 
corded that in 1769, ‘‘on the question whether 
literary copyright in published works existed 
at common law, or was a mere creation of sta- 
tute,” he held the former view, thou rh *‘the 
latter was eventually affirmed by the House of 
Lords.” 

The Commercial and Financial ( hronicle 
has issued its 58th volume, embracing the bhalf- 
year just closed. The value of these volumes 
as a complete history of contemporary finance 
is well known and appreciated. 

‘American Street Railway Investments’ is 
the first number of a publication, designed to 
appear annually, which deals with the capi 
talization, history, equipment, and manage- 
ment of the corporations organized in this 
country for municipal surface transportation. 
The work comprises reports on more than 1,000 
street- railway companies, operating in about 
six hundred cities and towns, An alphabetical 
arrangement by localities is wisely followed, 
and the book itself is a useful addition to in- 
vestment statistics. It is published by the 
Street Railway Publishing Company of New 
York. 

The latest volume in the dainty ‘* Collection 
Lemerre Illustrée” (Paris: Lemerre; New 
York: Meyer Fréres & Cie.), is Paul Bourget’s 
‘ Steeple-Chase (Maurice Olivier).’ The story 
is simple, pretty, and pure, and its appearance 
in this handy form is welcome. 

A new volume by Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Brussels: Edmond Deman; New York: Dyr- 
sen & Pfeiffer) contains three works: * Alla- 
dine et Palomides,” ‘ Intérieur,” and ‘ La 
Mort de Tintagiles.” The first of these three 
dramas ‘for marionettes ” is the longer and 
more important, but in none of them does the 
author strike a new subject or a new method 
of treating an old theme. There is nothing to 
be learned from ‘‘Alladine and Palomides” and 
‘* Tintagiles * which has not already been told 
in ‘‘ La Princesse Maleine.” Indeed, the effects 
in this play have been used again in the two 
works under review, just as ‘* Intérieur ” is a 
weaker ‘* L'Intruse.” The same impression of 
mystery, of vagueness, of medi#val mustiness 
and superstition ismade by these dramas as by 
the others. There is no greater power—there 
is distinctly less power in them. M. Mae- 
terlinck is repeating himself, and does not 
justify the high promise held out for him in 
Mirbeau’s article which first brought him into 
notice. Very curious are the cuts which illus- 
trate the volume, and which are admirably in 
keeping with the old-time plays. 

‘* Jean Dornis” is evidently the pseudonym 
assumed by some new woman writer, and * La 
Voie Douloureuse ” (Paris: Calmann Lévy) is 
no doubt her first venture. It is a beautifully 
written and touching story, full of tenderest 
grace and deep feeling; sad, as the title indi- 
cates, but neither emotionally nor sensational- 
ly sad. The characters which suffer most, 
Jeanne and Yvon, are not weaklings, but en- 
dowed with good strong wills, clean minds, 
clear intellects, and a proper sense of morality. 
It is refreshing to come upon a well-written 
and very interesting novel in which the hero 
and heroine have genuine moral fibre, and pre- 
fer tighting against temptations to wallowing 
in sensuality, either physical or intellectual 
Though the scene is laid in Brittany, the au- 
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thoress has refrained from over-abundant 
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descriptions and excess of local color—another 
cause for gratitude. ‘La Voie Douloureuse’ 
will be appreciated by all readers as it has 
been by Leconte de Lisle, who acknowledges 
in a brief letter the dedication of the work 
to him. 

Gyp's ‘Le Mariage de Chiffon’ (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy) is bright, brilliant, and witty, asa 
matter of course. It is a capital book to pick 
up at the seaside or in the mountains, on a 
train, or ona steamer. It calls for no effort 
of the brain to follow the workings of Mile. 
Chitfon’s mind, and one is gently interested 
throughout. The young lady's language 1s 
composed of a choice assortment of slang, and 
this will probably prove puzzling to readers 
who are not versed in this form of French 
They must bear in mind that Gyp likes slang 
as much as she likes swells; and all her aristo- 
crats understand this peculiar jargon, it would 
seem. Nevertheless, Chitfon would be vastly 
more charming did she talk good French, and 
she need lose none of her piquancy, teste the 
delightful heroine of Jean de la Bréte’s * Mon 
Oncle et mon Curé.’ 

‘En Pique-nique’ (Paris: Colin et Cie.) is 
the annual volume of stories, poems, and 
sketches contributed by members of the ‘* So- 
* The contributions 
are all short, necessarily, there being twenty 
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six of them in this book of 324 pages, and a few 
are in verse. There are grades of merit among 
the tales: some are very good, some fair, and 
some poor, even though written by well-known 
men. Zola’s contribution is of the last-named 
class. Pierre Maél, Jean Rameau, and Jacques 
Normand contribute good work, and Jules Si 
mon has a few pages on Renan which, short 
though they are, are particularly interesting 
Paul Gaidot’s ** Le Secret de Janneyriat ” has 
been read in English ; it is the story of the 
great actor who voluntarily sacrifices his cer 
tainty of fame in order to insure the success of 
the woman he loves. 

Signor de Tassinari’s brief ‘San Francesc 
d’ Assisi’ (Florence) may be described as an 
afterglow of M. Sabatier’s brilliant biography 
The Italian's rosy enthusiasm gives us a eulogy 
rather than a study of his subject 
original, he is at least in love with his hero, 
and that fact by itself makes his little bro- 
chure worth while. 

Part xxiv. of the * 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies’ in course of publication by the War 
Department contains t 
interest—one showing Sherman's operations in 


If not very 


tlas to Accompany the 


hree maps of especial 


1863-65; another, the campaigns of the Army 
of the Cumberland during the war; and the 
third, Utah in 1860, made under Floyd's diree- 
tion. Parts xxv. and xxvi. consist wholly of 
views, mostly from photographs, of Forts Sum- 
ter and Moultrie after their capture in 1861, 
of Nashville, the vicimity of Chattanooga, and 
other places in Tennessee, as well as in Geor- 
gia and Virginia. Thev are of great value. A 





special interest attaches to the view of the lo 
comotive Hero, stolen by a detachment of 
Gen. Mitchell's men in their famous and tragic 
endeavor to burn bridges and cripple the Con- 
federate railways; also to that of the Libby 
Prison. In No. xxvii. the maps and plans are 
resumed, with Charleston and its defences for 
the chief. and perhaps the 1867 map of Cali 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, and part of Idaho in 
the second place 

We have received from Dietrich Reimer, 
Berlin, the sixth instalment of Kiepert’s grand 
atlas, containing maps of the British Isles, 
Saxony and Thuringia, Austria-Hungary, 





Hither India and South America, each accor 
panied by what we may call its special caret 
teer, Viz., statistical text, withan index. F: 
B. Westermann & Co. comes the third part 
the Spruner-Sieglin * Atlas Antiquus’ (G 
J. Perthes), with representations of an 
Palestine and Phoenicia, Greece, North 
Italy and Spain. In this connection we may 
mention also, coming from the same house 
parts ii. and iii, of ‘ Ritter’s Geographisct 
Statistisches Lexikon * (Leipzig: Otto Wigand 
in which A is concluded and B advanced t 
Bern 

The last four of the total six number: 
Charles Yriarte’s illustrated * Figaro Sal 
(New York 
reached us, and are marked, like Nos and 


Roussed, Valadon & Co! have 


by several Napoleonic selections. We brack 


also the allusive canvas of Uhde’s * The 


into Egypt’ and Jean Beraud’s Le © 

de la Croix,” in which there is a studieda 
disagreeable anachronism. In No. 6 we hay 
F. Roybet'’s ** La Main Chaud an obs < 
companion piece to his last years s 
* Propos Galants The pictures by s ‘ 
women are noticeable—a portrait of the | 
nuncio by Mrs. Wentworth, and of Mn ! 
jane by Mme. ** (evp,” with a stud {tl 
nude by Miss Lee Robbins r ast tw 


are lightly touched off in the text by M 
Yriarte 
of Jeanne d’ Arc, by Mme. Signoret-Ledi 


the most striking piece of statuary is S 


There is a respectable sitting { 


Marceaux’'s * La Faute.” 

Mr. Waters’s ** Gleanings in Engla 
July number of the \ Rugla His 
wind Genealogteal Register w interest | 
Islanders and Long Islanders, but are most 
markable for a large body of notes relat 


the family connection of tt Apostle 1 t, 
which is all bat conclusively identitied with tl 
family whose pedigree is given the Visita 
tions of Essex, published by t ia ans 
ciety. ‘ne fortunate discovery the shay 


of a will may settle the whole matter for us 





and who so likely to make this discovery as Mr 
Waters? He prints the willof the Apostle 
father among the rest 

The Geograph ? Journal for July opens 
with Mr. C 
dress before the Roval Geograp 


R. Markham’s presidential ad 
in which he dwells especially on the most re 
cent Arctic expeditions. His bighest praise 
was given to Mr. Peary, whom he looks upon 
‘as an ideal explorer An interesting state 

ment was made in respect to the new catalogue 
of the Society's library, which is now in print 
It is an alphabetical catalogue brought down 
to 1883, and has two appendices, the first con 
taining an alphabetical list of all the collec- 
tions of voyages and travels, with an analyti 

cal table of contents to each volume; the se- 
cond being devoted to anonymous and periodi- 
cal literature ‘“‘arranged in geographical or- 
der.” A still more important work which is in 
preparation is a subject- catalogue, which is to 
contain the titles of books, pamphlets, and pa 

pers in periodicals and transactions. It will 
comprise about 110,000 titles, $4,000 being those 
of papers and articles, and will be completed, 
it is hoped, in two years. Mr. W. L. Sclater 
continues his account of the geography of 
mammals, in this paper treating of the Aus- 
tralian region, in which he includes New Gui 
nea, New Zealand, the Moluccas, and all the 
Pacific islands. The recent territorial arrange- 
ments in Africa between England and the 
Congo Free State and Italy are explained with 
the aid of two useful maps showing plainly 
the new boundaries. The other maps are one 
illustrating Mr. Sclater’s paper, and an admi- 
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rable map of Tibet on a scale of sixty miles 
to the inch, embodying the very latest in- 
formation received from travellers and the of- 
ficial reports of the Indian Survey. It is in- 
teresting to note upon this map that the middle 
courses of the great rivers of eastern Tibet are 
still left indeterminate. This part of Asia, con- 
taining very probably the most magnificent 
river scenery in the world, is still as inacces- 
sible to white men as the North Pole. 

The very interesting and scholarly lecture 
which M. Théodore Reinach delivered when 
the Greek music of the hymn to Apollo was 
given at Paris last April, appears in full in the 
Revue de Paris of June 15, The paper needs 
no praise, either in regard of its interest or of 
its learning. It is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to our scanty knowledge of ancient 
music, and need only be indicated. Part of 
the music.of the hymn is given, with both the 
modern and the old Greek notation. Other 
noteworthy articles in the same number of the 
Revue are ‘‘Une colonne de guerre au Sou- 
dan,” by Commandant Péroz, being a liberal 
instalment of his forthcoming book on the 
campaign of 1891-92 against Samory; a study 
of ‘* Le Pére Joseph,” by M. Alfred Rebelliau, 
in which the more recent and more favorable 
view of the celebrated counsellor of Richelieu 
is asserted against the popular notion of him 
derived from A. de Vigny and Michelet; an 
appreciation of the Memoirs of the Prince de 
Joinville by Comte A. de Circourt, bimself an 
old Legitimist and one of the few survivors of 
the French navy of 1830; and an article on the 
revival of the Olympic games, which contains 
many statistics of modern sport, but very 
little about the Olympics, old or new. 

In a communication to the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres the director of 
the French School of Rome announces the 
opening of a new gallery of casts which will 
serve as an annex to the chair of archeology 
in the University, and will be open to study. 
M. Geffroy also reports that at the last sitting 
of the Academy of the Lincei he saw and exa- 
mined the leaden ex-voto objects recently found 
in the ruins of the temple of Anxur. They are 
all child’s playthings: a little table, a little 
chair, a little sconce. The Jupiter of Anxur 
was, as is well known, worshipped under the 
form of a beardless boy, and it appears that 
these were deemed suitable offerings to a di- 
vinity of tender age. In the course of the ex- 
cavations in this temple the orifice of a sort of 
natural conduit, which runs far back through 
the rock, has been fpund. Out of this blows a 
steady and strong draught of air. 

A movement has been set on foot at Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, the nearest considerable town 
to the site of the ancient Amiternum, the birth- 
place of Sallust, for the purpose of comme- 
morating that historian by the erection of a 
monument. The names of Bonghi, Brunn, 
Crispi, De Gubernatis, Gregorovius, Max Miil- 
ler, Overbeck, Von Sybel, and others in the 
list of patrons of the undertaking guarantee 
its serious character. Contributions from the 
United States are solicited. They may be sent 
to Prof. F. B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., who will forward them to the 
executive committee. ‘*The names of sub- 
scribers will be recorded, for permanent pre- 
servation, in an appropriate volume in the 
Municipal Palace of Aquila.” 

A committee of citizens of the District of 
Columbia, with Frederick Douglass at its 
head, invites subscriptions to a plain monu- 
ment to John Brown on the site of the historic 
engine-house at Harper’s Ferry. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad has granted the land 





and will take care of the shaft proposed to be 
set up. The secretary is Robert H. Terrell, 
609 F Street, N. W., Washington. 


—The four days’ meeting of the National 
Educational Association held at Asbury Park, 
N. J., which closed its session Friday evening, 
July 13, had several noteworthy features. It 
was preceded by a four days’ session of the 
National Council, composed of two representa- 
tives from each State, the meetings of which 
were largely attended, and marked by inte- 
resting papers. The association now has a 
fund of $30,000 to $40,000, and is able to make 
appropriations for researches, as it did for the 
expenses of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten”; but it de- 
clines to do so, at least till its fund amounts 
to $50,000. This is unfortunate, as the new 
department of child study, just admitted 
(thanks to the efforts of United States Com- 
missioner Harris and President Lane, with 
only four dissenting votes), has now greater 
need and could make better use of money than 
has ever been possible before, seeing that 
associations for this study have been or- 
ganized in no less than nine cities or States. 
Tke sentiment of the educators against the 
strikers found expression in many ways and at 
nearly every meeting and section; the climax, 
perhaps, being reached on Wednesday evening, 
when things looked darkest and it seemed 
doubtful if Western delegates could reach their 
homes. The vast audience was asked, at the 
suggestion of Superintendent Maxwell of 
Brooklyn, to rise and sing ‘‘ America.” The 
singing and the effect were nothing less than 
electric, and a large part of the audience were 
in tears at the close. Every one seemed dis- 
posed to ask whether teachers had done their 
full duty in inculcating civic and industrial 
virtue. The many discussions of the ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee of Ten,” which was adopted 
and the committee discharged, footed up, per- 
haps, somewhat as follows: For State univer- 
sities no good could come of it, as satisfactory 
arrangements now generally exist between 
these institutions and the schools that fit for 
them. In several faculties where it had been 
carefully considered, it was reported that no- 
thing could be done, The doctrine that every 
study has equal educational value if well 
taught—which is a leading dogma of the Re- 
port, although one member of the committee 
declared it had been definitely voted down— 
found no support or supporter, but a strong 
consensus of opinion against it. The senti- 
ment was also widely expressed that the Re- 
port was in the interest of the 3 per cent. of the 
boys fitting for college, more than in the inte- 
rest of the 97 per cent. who do not go to col- 
lege, and a few doubted whether most studies 
should be begun in the same manner by these 
two classes. Much was said in favor of unifi- 
cation of studies and against the distracting 
influences of the mob of branches that have 
in recent years entered the school curricula. 
The last chief vein of interest which ran 
through scores of papers at this great meeting 
was moral training. On the whole, these 
meetings have steadily improved during recent 
years. College and university men, whose 
presence was once almost suspected, have not 
only come in, but have greatly helped. Most of 
the papers are more carefully prepared. The 
school book and supply interest has been rele- 
gated to a building of its own, and although 
the noise of many axe-grinders is still heard— 
sometimes even in the papers—it is distinctly 
less than it used to be. The publishers’ exhibit 
by itself was never more suggestive or inte- 
resting. 





—The commemorative volume contributed 
by the pupils of Prof. Henry Drisler, in honor 
of the fiftieth year of his official connection 
with Columbia College, has just made its ap- 
pearance (Macmillan). It is a handsome book 
of about three hundred pages, representing a 
very wide range of subjects in philology, phi- 
losophy, ancient art, and archeology, and ap- 
pealing to the literary public as well as to pro- 
fessional scholars. Prof. Gottheil, in a paper 
which is not altogether caviare to the general, 
collects all the references to Zoroaster found 
in Syriac and Arabic literature, which inci- 
dentally include many curious passages on 
the adoration of the Magi. Prof. Butler points 
out a remarkable anticipation by Anaximan- 
der of Mr. John Fiske’s contribution to the 
thecry of evolution—the discovery of the im- 
portance of a prolonged period of infancy to 
the psychical and physical development of 
man. The general reader will find much new 
and interesting matter in Prof. Gudeman’s 
‘* Literary Frauds among the Greeks,” and in 
Prof. Hopkins’s discussion of the question, 
mooted some time ago between Max Miiller 
and Whitney, of ‘‘ Henotheism” in the ‘ Rig- 
Veda.’ Mr. Hopkins reaches the striking con- 
clusion that the poets of the Rig-Veda were 
esoterically, to a great extent, unitarians; and 
that the hymns represent the fading of pure 
polytheism, and the engrafting upon a poly- 
theistic stock of a speculative homoousian 
tendency, soon to bud out as philosophic pan- 
theism, ‘‘ Every Vedic poet is more or less a 
Xenophanes. The ‘Rig-Veda’ is not naive; 
it is theosophic throughout.” In connection 
with this sophisticated tendency it is worth 
while to inquire once more, What is the age of 
the Vedic hymns? Jacobi and Tilak have 
quite recently broached independently an in- 
genious astronomical theory which assigns to 
them a date of between 3500 and 2500 B. Cc.; 
but Prof. Perry, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Vedic 
deity Piisan,” remarks that this great an- 
tiquity will not be able to maintain itself, and 
that little of the Vedic literature can be placed 
earlier than 1500 B. c. Prof. Sloane takes a 
somewhat new view of the relation of the 
Arabs to Aristotle, assigning to the monastic 
sect called ‘‘The Brothers of Purity,” and to 
Avicenna, a réle more important and original 
than is customary to concede to them. They 
were not merely blind conservators of the 
great philosopher’s doctrine; they absorbed 
new ideas from the Koran and from Chris- 
tianity, and by their restless investigations 
reached ‘‘a modified and powerful peripateti- 
cism which was distinctly their own.” This 
had its influence, in part directly, in part 
through the Moors and Averroes, upon the 
scholasticism of the West, and finally upon the 
whole movement which issued in modern 
science. 


—Turning from philosophy to literature, we 
note Mr. Brander Matthews’s clever paper, 
which suggests a profitable line of inquiry, 
and draws some well-founded parallels be- 
tween ancient and modern drama. The ‘ Me- 
dea,” as he suggests, is obviously a ‘‘star- 
piece,” and Medea’s ‘‘star-part” is dexterously 
provided with what we call “ exit-speeches.” 
It was in all probability written to ‘ fit’ some 
actor of special talents, just as M. Sardou, in 
composing ‘‘La Tosca,” fitted Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt. The immense vogue of the Euri- 
pidean plays was due in some measure to the 
dramatist’s technical mastery of stage-busi- 
ness, and his clear conception of what the 
spectator demanded. With Mr. Matthews’s 
criticism may be classed Mr. Woodward's dis- 
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sertation on ‘‘Ipbigenia in Greek and French 
Tragedy,” and Mr. Hussey’s investigation of 
the relation. of Plato to the Attic comedy. 
He infers that the first four books of the Re 
public were published before the others; that 
“the waves of laughter” apprehended by So- 
crates in the fifth book were set in motion by 
the comedian Theopompus in his play of ‘‘ The 
Stratiotides” (The Soldier Girls), and may have 
given rise to the defence in the fifth book. The 
School of Art and Archeology is represented 
by Mr. Julius Sachs’s discussion of the ‘* Me- 
dusa Ludovisi,” which he plausibly makes out 
to bea dying Penthesilea, and in three admira- 
ble essays of Prof. Merriam. These, by their 
mastery of method and detail, remind us of 
the tradition that still lingers in the American 
School at Athens of the rare usefulness of Mr. 
Merriam’s directorate. The originals discuss- 
ed belong to the Metropolitan Museum; and 
the essays prove that there is material in New 
York as well as in Athens for the trained stu- 
dent of ancient art, and that we need no long- 
er go abroad for experts competent to classify 
and interpret it. In Mr. Jackson’s learned 
paper on Persian armor, we notice a few mis- 
prints. We must pass over certain articles 
whose elaborate or purely technical character 
does not admit conveniently of summary. We 
notice two misprints on p. 117. 


—The master and fellows of Balliol College 
have appointed the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to succeed the late Lord Bowen as 
their Visitor. Mr. Peel has gladly accepted his 
unanimous election, and is now duly installed. 
The nearest analogy to the position of the Visi- 
tor of an Oxford college offered in the consti- 
tution of older American colleges is that of the 
‘* Corporation ” or ‘‘Board of Trustees,” and it 
must be admitted that the analogy is anything 
but close. In the very unusual event of a fail- 
ure on the part of the college fellows to elect a 
head within the statutable limit, the College 
Visitor is bound to act in their place and choose 
for them. Within two years this case arose at 
Pembroke College, whose present head was 
chosen by its Visitor, Lord Salisbury. The 
Visitor of Pembroke, as of Hertford College, is 
the Chancellor of the University ex officio, 
the Bishop of Winchester is ex officio the Vi- 
sitor of five Oxford colleges, while twelve 
others are visited by other ecclesiastics, or 
functionaries; the Earl of Pembroke is heredi- 
tary Visitor of one (Wadham). Thus Balliol 
stands alone among the twenty-one Oxford 
colleges in having the power to bestow the 
visitorsbhip just given to Mr. Peel. The sta- 
tutes of Balliol College do not apparently con- 
template the possibility of the simultaneous or 
nearly simultaneous demise of its master and 
its Visitor, for the Visitor's presence is necessa- 
ry at the “induction” of the master, while no 
Visitor can be duly elected unless the master 
has cast a vote at the election. 


—The lectures delivered in the spring of 1803 
at Florence are but now beginning to be print- 
ed. The first volume, just published under the 
title of ‘La Vita Italiana nel Cinquecento: 
Storia’ (Milan: Treves), contains articles by 
Ferrai on Francis I. and Charles V., by Masi 
on the Reformation, by Del Lungo on the Siege 
of Florence, by De Johannis on Political Eco- 
nomy in the Sixteenth Century, and the Dis- 
covery of America, and finally articles by 
Rondoni on Siena in the Sixteenth Century. 
Although all are readable, only the lectures of 
Masi and De Johannis deserve special mention. 
Signor Masi in a few pages says more that is 
to the point on the subject of the Reformation 
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in Italy than will easily be found elsewhere 
He shows that it never became a popular 
movement; that, in spite of its being for a 
time a fad among all society people, the Re- 
formation never took a real hold in Italy, all 
the persons who favored it being either, like 
Contarini or Vittoria Colonna, unable to break 
with Catholicism, or, like Ochino and Socinus, 
too heterodox even for Protestantism. As to 
the opponents of the Reformation, they never 
for an instant granted that there could lie back 
of it more than pedantry or mere wronghead- 
edness, and so well did they succeed in im- 
pressing this view that it is still the preva- 
lent one in italy, as is proved by Balbo’s ‘Sto 
ria d'Italia,’ the most popular and most prized 
by the Italians themselves. 


—Signor De Johannis’s article is even more 
interesting. It is truly refreshing to come 
across a writer who confines himself to a defi- 
nite portion or period of the Renaissance, and 
treats it from the sociologist’s instead of from 
the art critic’s or scandal-monger’s point of 
view. Without wholly denying that the dis 
covery of America hastened the decay of 
Italian prosperity, Signor de Johannis protests 
against the usually accepted view that this 
was a principal cause. He shows that at the 
end of the fifteenth century Italy was already 
in decline, and assigns, as chief sources of 
evil, senseless extravagance in public and 
private life, State interference with com 
merce, and crushingly burdensome taxes. The 
momentum of the decline was then increased 
by the Spanish hegemony, Charles V. being 
guilty not only of doubling the evils already 
existing, but of encouraging the revival of 
feudalism and monasticism, and, worst of all, 
of destroying credit by systematic coin-clip 
ping. The final blow came from the increase 
of the precious metals. Contemporary Italian 
writers, Signor De Johannis attirms, were well 
aware of many of the factors in the ruin of 
their prosperity, and, in the discussions which 
arose, anticipated a number of the economic 
theories of to-day, and may thus be considered 
the real founders of the science of political 
economy. 


—Vienna is at last to have a Goethe monu- 
ment—that is to say, if the tinal decision of 
the Goethe-Verein may be accepted as final 
Since 1886 the question of the erection of such 
a monument has been discussed, referred to 
committees, submitted to juries, reconsidered 
by the judges; and all this with the same heat 
and degree of partisan feeling which charac 
terize the politico-religious quarrels that in- 
vade Parliament, the municipal council, the 
university, and even the hospitals. Alas for 
the old Vienna Gemiithlichieit! Hellmer and 
Tilgner are the sculptors who have divided ar- 
tistic Vienna into two hostile camps, not for the 
tirsttime. When, a number of years ago, prizes 
were offered for the best design for a monu- 
ment to Mozart, Prof. Edmund Hellmer was 
awarded the first prize: but popular opinion 
rebelled in faver of Viktor Tilgper, whose 
busts had become deservedly famous, and the 
jury, after adding to its numbers, reconsidered 
the matter, and charged Tilgner with the exe- 
cution of his design. The same two sculptors 
were asked to hand in designs for the Goethe 
statue. Both designs were pronounced excel- 
lent, but Tilgner had violated one of the rules 
of the competition by submitting a model 
twice as large as prescribed, and hence the 
prize was awarded to Hellmer. The decision, 
however, only reopened the former contro- 
versy as to the relative merits of these artists, 
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and, to give it added vest, one of the jurors 
himself, Dr. Albert Ug, director of the im 

perial historical art: collections, and a well 

known writer on wsthetics, who had been com 

pelled to vote against Tilgner, turned against 
Hellmer in the flercest manner, at the same 
time attacking the sculptors of Vienna in a 
body as ignorant and without an adequate con 
ception of the personality of Goethe. The As 
sociation of Artists thereupon held a solemn 
indignation meeting, at which Prof. Rudolph 
Wey r, one of the most highly esteemed artists 
of Vienna, soundly castigated Dr. Ug. The 
dispute reached its height when Tilgner him 
self, although an intimate friend of Ug, repu 
diated his warfare in an emphatic manner I 
feel,” he said, ‘‘as if Ig bad seized me by the 
legs and hurled me at my opponents in order 
to crush them.” The Goethe-Verein, divided 
bet ween the adherents of Tilener and Hellmer, 
resolved to hold an extraordinary meeting fo 
consider the advisability of ordering a new 
prize competition, Several hundred members 
were hurriedly added to the association, and a 
sensational outcome was expected. But, for 

tunately, calmer counsels prevailed, and the 
meeting confirmed Prof. Hellmer im the right 
to execute the work An anonymous writer 
in the Nene Freie Presse, in whom it is easy to 
recognize that graceful feudllet sfe, Herr 
Hugo Wittmann, taking up the charge of ig 

norance brought by Dr. lie against the Vienna 
sculptors, reminds bim that Dannecker, the 
creator of the best Schiller bust In existenc 

never learned to spell correetiy, and he adds 
in an wsthetic apothegm worthy of Lessing 
“Was, der Kiinstler wire nicht gebildet, er, 
er Welt, das Wal- 
ie Entstehung des 


dem das grosse Geheimniss 
ten der Menschenseele und 
Lebens sich erschlossen hat Ihm, 
dem Bildner fehlte es an Bildung’ Er macht 
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MARSHALL'S PAIN AND PLEASURE 


Puin, beast i Bsthetics An Essav 
concerning the Psychology of Pain and Plea 
sure, with special reference to .Esthetics, by 
Henry Rutwers Marshall M.A. Macmillan 


& Co. IS4. Svo. pp. xxi, SO4 


Mk. MARSHALL'S volume is another indica- 
tion of the rate at which the tide is rising in 
our country in matters philosophical. The 
feelings of pleasure and displeasure form a 
truly immense portion of the life of Man, but 
Man's attempts to give to himself some inti 
mate account of their conditions, whether in 
side or outside of his organism, forma very 
shabby episode of his achievements in the the 
oretic line—so shabby, indeed, that one’s first 
impulse is to shy away from any book with 
the word ‘¥sthetics” in its title, with the 
confident expectation that, if read, it could 
only emphasize once more the gaping contrast 
between the richness of life and the poverty of 
all possible formulas. A better day, it is true, 
has begun to dawn of late, since the high-priori 
road has been less travelled, and the Kantian, 
Hegelian, Schopenhauerian, Herbartian, and 
other Teutonic efforts to reduce the life of 
wsthetic feeling to some single essential con- 
ception, have begun to yield to the more mo- 
dest study of minute particular effects. But 
either through hollowness where ambitious, or 
where solid then through triviality, the out- 
come of awsthetic theorizing has not been such 
as to puff one up with pride. Everything that 
is subtle in our preferences escapes from the 
accounts that are given; the nature of the 
pleasure and pain-processes in the nerve-cen- 
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tres still remains unknown; and the student 
concludes that the experience of a single strain 
of melody or verse of poetry, of a single square 
foot of genuine color, is more important to the 
soul than the reading of all the books on beauty 
ever composed, 

Now it cannot be said that Mr. Marshall's 
book quite puts an end to this state of things. 
No philosophy, however wide its sweep or deep 
its dive, will ever be a substitute for the tiniest 
experience of life. But, all allowances made 
for this necessity, it may well be said that Mr. 
Marshall’s essay is the most successful of all 
yet published attempts to conceive our plea- 
sures and displeasures under something like a 
single point of view. It is written with ex- 
treme dryness, for bardly a concrete example 
of a beautiful effect adorns its pages; but one 
does not feel (as in so many German essays) 
that this is the dryness of an irreclaimably in- 
artistic nature on the author’s part. It seems 
rather the respect of an artistic nature (which 
is also philosophical) for facts to which it knows 
in advance that philosophy must be inade- 
quate; and the deliberate preference, while 
philosophizing, to be as abstract as it can, and 
to leave particulars, with their subtlety, to be 
disposed of by the concrete man. Beauty, in- 
deed, must be dissected; but the dissecting- 
room is no place for the living body of her to 
come in. 

This respect for the sacredness of individual 
likes and dislikes is perhaps Mr. Marshall’s most 
striking feature as an esthetician. Anything 
remoter from academic dogmatism cannot be 
conceived. The beautiful in art or nature is 
such only because it can give pleasure to some- 
body. There is not within the field of possible 
pleasures one tract in which those lie which 
we call “ higher” or ‘ zesthetic,” while all out- 
side of these are low and common. All fields 
of pleasure-getting are within the scope of the 
wsthetic, provided they befall us in such a 
way that their after-taste is as agreeable as 
their first impression. But the revival of a 
pleasure in our thought need not itself be plea- 
sant, and often does in fact bring with it a 
consciousness of consequential pain. When 
this is the case, we do not judge the experience 
as we immediately felt it; and non-zsthetic 
pleasure, or that pleasure which is ephemeral, 
thus becomes contrasted with esthetic plea- 
sure, or that which is permanent and unmixed 
with any source of later pain. The esthetic 
value of an experience is thus, for Mr. Marshall, 
a resultant of its pleasure-giving and pain-giv- 
ing tendencies in the long run; and any object 
will have positive esthetic value (whatever be 
the sort of pleasure which it yields), provided 
that pleasure be pure and do not pass into its 
opposite anon. Thus the exclusion of secon- 
dary displeasures, of pains, whether of re- 
striction or of excess, is one great principle of 
beauty, the elimination of ugly elements is 
one great line of progress in the different arts. 
This by itself, however, could lead only to 
tame correctness, to the ‘‘icily regular, splen- 
didly null.” Not only the purity thus reached, 
but positive and vivid pleasantness must cha- 
racterize the elements that are left, if we are to 
have a rich effect; and the conditions both of 
vivid and of permanent pleasantness are there- 
upon carefully studied by our author, from 
whose general theory it follows that contrasts, 
releases of inhibition, and satisfactions of ex- 
pectancy, width and variety of field, with re- 
petition of elements, and shifting centres of in- 
terest, must all be present for the maximum 
of pleasure to be attained. 

The general theory just referred to is that 
of the physiological conditions of pleasure 





and pain. Mr. Marshall rejects in toto the 
notion that there may be specific nerves 
or specific brain-centres for these qualities of 
consciousness. Since any ‘‘content” what- 
ever of consciousness, any sensation, emo- 
tion, idea, or volition may be a pleasant expe- 
rience, and then, the conditions changing, be- 
come a painful one (or vice-versa), he prefers 
to consider pleasure and pain as mere manners 
of experiencing the ‘‘ content,” manners due 
to modifications in the neural process, what- 
ever it may be, by which the content is 
brought to our attention. There is no con- 
tent which under certain circumstances might 
not come to consciousness in a pleasant, and 
under other circumstances in a painful, man- 
ner. In other words, there is no content which 
essentially is either painful or pleasant. Plea- 
sure and pain are therefore not distinct ob- 
jects of consciousness, as sensations, relations, 
emotions, and volitions are; but they are (in 
Mr. Marshall’s decidedly awkward terminolo- 
gy) quales of other objects. And more than 
fifty pages are given up to showing that the 
usual division of consciousness into three pri- 
mordial kinds, intellection, pleasure pain feel- 
ing, and conation—all coérdinate with each 
other—is incorrect. 

Were there separate nerve-tracts to be 
shown for the three kinds of consciousness in 
question, the division would be correct, ac- 
cording to our author. But the pleasure-pain 
feeling has no separate nerve-tracts, and mere- 
ly follows the temporary state of nutrition of 
the tracts for intellection and conation. The 
fact that all pleasures, whether of sensation, 
thought, or action, are ephemeral, points to 
something being used up in the case of plea- 
sure. This points to storage ; and the fact 
that the too long continuance of any expe- 
rience produces pain points to the storage- 
account being overdrawn in the case of pain. 
Mr. Marshall’s physiological theory according- 
ly is this: that when the organs involved in 
any conscious affection respond with unusual 
efficiency to the stimulus which excites them, 
we feel pleasure; and when they respond in- 
efficiently, we feel pain. Efficient response is 
response great in amount; and it is greatest 
when the surplus stored force in the nerves is 
greatest. Inefficient response is small response, 
due to little or no stored force being available. 
In other words, pleasure is the concomitant 
of all copious and free discharges of force; dis- 
pleasure the concomitant of scanty and diffi- 
cult discharges. 

The number of particulars in our experience 
which this simple conception covers is sur- 


.prisingly large, and is followed out by Mr. 


Marshall with a minuteness, both constructive 
and polemic, which is altogether admirable. 
He takes so many things into consideration that 
in a review like this it is quite impossible to 
give any impression of his scope. The radical 
point in his treatment, and the point which all 
later-coming theories will have to emphasize 
as he does, is the essentially mutable and shift- 
ing character of our enjoyments and dis- 
pleasures. In the twinkling of an eye they are 
changed, according to the conditions of rest or 
fatigue of the organs by which we experience 
them, the whole secret of epicureanism being 
to catch the proper moment and interval for 
pure delight. Another point original with 
Mr. Marshall is that the pleasure of relief 
from a tedious experience is felt not in the 
organs whose functions stop, but in other 
organs than those which a moment since 
were giving us displeasure. These other 
organs, inhibited until now, start into an 
activity which we realize with gratification, 





while the previously taxed organ sinks to 
rest. The gratification of the new activity 
is the so-called relief. We think Mr. Mar- 
shall much less happy in his account of the 
‘*pains of obstruction,” which are a class of 
displeasures as definite as is the class of plea- 
sures of relief. Thwarted or suspended activi- 
ty leads to craving, and this, says our author, 
is a pain due to the ‘‘gorged condition of the 
nutritive channels” in the parts whose exer- 
cise is inhibited, and in remoter parts upon 
which these vainly ‘‘call for aid.” In short, 
“craving” is due to nutrition ‘beyond the 
limits of storage”; but would appear, on these 
terms, to be a pain whose physiological con- 
dition is precisely the reverse of that laid 
down for pains in Marshall's general law. 

In spite of this and other shortcomings, how- 
ever, we must repeat that no previous writer 
has given a general formula which covers 
anything like the same amount of ground. 
Acquaintance with Mr. Marshall's work will 
be indispensable to every future student of the 
subject. His own learning is admirably com- 
plete ; we cannot name any modern author of 
consequence of whose writings he has not tak- 
en account. The modesty of his tone is also 
remarkable, considering that his mental tem- 
perament is ‘‘radical,” and that he is fighting 
for a creation of his own. Apart from its spe- 
cial topic, too, the book is full of shrewd and 
original psychology. All these qualities ren- 
der it almost ‘‘epoch-making”’ in the present 
situation of science. But the definitive value 
of its teaching is another matter, on which we 
must confess to some misgivings. First of all, 
the terms of Marshall’s general law, that any 
nerve-discbarge is pleasant when it is greater 
than that which the stimulus habitually calls 
forth, are evidently not ultimate. Merely to say 
that a process exceeds what is habitual is not to 
give a physical definition of it. Physiologists 
will certainly not be satisfied with Mr. Mar- 
shall’s law until they can translate it into their 
own terms. Only when the habitual comes to 
signify some determinate form of physiological 
equilibrium, and the super-habitual another 
form of process, will they accept it as the 
expression of a genuine psycho-physic rela- 
tion. At present, while professing to be 
physiological, the law is really, they will 
say, quite ‘‘ transcendental.” An even grav- 
er fault, we think, may be imputed to Mr. 
Marshall: Is not his whole attempt to find 
a single formula a vicious one? Are the 
various forms of displeasure of which we are 
susceptible, rightly to be gathered up under the 
single name of ‘‘ pain”? Have such diverse 
disagreeables as toothache, nausea, nervous 
anxiety, grief, and the perception of ugliness, 
anytbing in common except their common in- 
tolerability ? And in particular, might not 
“pain” par excellence (the tactile pain of cut- 
ting. burning, crushing, ,and inflammation), 
and nausea also, well be energies of specific 
nerves, while the milder and less localized dis- 
pleasures might be such ‘ quales” as Mr. Mar- 
shall contends for? The conscious quality is 
so different in these different cases that mere 
analogy would naturally lead one to ascribe 
them to entirely different processes. Is not 
also the conception of ‘‘ sthetics” far too 
wide for any profitable treatment in general 
terms? Have the classically beautiful, the in- 
terestingly ingenious, the emotionally exciting, 
the neatly accurate, the grotesquely unreal, 
and the humorous, anything in common ex- 
cept that they are welcome, and is it likely 
a priori that the welcomeness is in all cases due 
to the same kind of process being aroused ? 

Such doubts, and many others, remain to 
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haunt one after reading Mr. Marshall's book. 
They show how rude in these matters human 
thought still is. In science the first things 
produced are sweeping theories. Then come 
special inquiries; and finally sweeping theories 
again. We believe Mr. Marshall's sweeping 
theory (although worth more than any pre 
vious one) to belong to the earlier and ruder 
kind; and we suspect that real knowledge of 
pleasure and pain can for some time to come 
only grow out of humble study of separate and 
particular effects. 





GEN. JOHN PATERSON. 


The Life of John Paterson, Major-General in 
the RevolutionaryArmy. By his great-grand- 
son Thomas Egleston, LL.D., Professor of 
Mineralogy and Metallurgy in the School of 
Mines of Columbia College. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 


IT seems not a little strange that a Revolution- 
ary hero ‘‘so proper and so soldierly” as 
Maj.-Gen. John Paterson should have been 
left to wait till the present year for his proper 
and his soldierly commemoration. Because of 
this long delay, the soldier with all his merits, 
and the biographer with all his industry, must 
needs pay their respective penalties. Ma- 
terials which might have been used to heighten 
the soldier’s meed of fame and to hghten the 
task of his biographers were lost in the burn- 
ing of Gen. Paterson’s house in 1809, and have 
been left to perish elsewhere by slow decay 
under a lack of the requisite biographical inte- 
rest in his renown among even his lineal de- 
scendants. When in 1876 Lieut.-Gov. Rock- 
well was called to deliver a centennial ad- 
dress at the town of Lenox, Mass., a town of 
which Gen. Paterson was perhaps the most 
distinguished citizen, the orator found that at 
that date the Revolutionary patriot and sol- 
dier ‘‘had become one of Massachusetts’s lost 
heroes.” It was, indeed, the very meagreness 
of the knowledge then attainable about him 
that has led to the study and research which 
have resulted in the present volume. The au- 
thor confesses that in all his laborious quest 
he has found comparatively little which has 
never been published before, but this little is 
valuable alike for the light it throws on the 
character of a well-balanced man, and on the 
peculiarities of the time in which he acted so 
long, so unambitiously, and yet so conspi- 
cuously. The shortest abstract and the briefest 
chronicle of Gen. Paterson’s life and career 
will suffice to show that he was a man of merit 
and of mark in bis day and generation. 

Born at Farmington, Conn., in 1744, and 
graduated at Yale College in 1762, he was bred 
to the profession of law while teaching in the 
public school at New Britain, Conn. Early in 
1774 he removed to Lenox, Mass., was at once 
elected the clerk of that ‘‘ Propriety,” and 
was sent as its delegate to the General Court 
of thecolony. <A leader in the political agita- 
tions of the time, he was a member of the 
Berkshire Convention of 1774 which protested 
against the ministerial policy of England, and 
signed the ‘Solemn League and Covenant” 
against all commercial dealings with England 
so long as the oppressive acts of Parliament 
should remain in force. He wasa member of the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, which 
met from time to time in 1774 and 1775. Before 
the year 1774 ended he had raised a regiment 
and was commissioned its colonel. Soon after 
the affairs at Lexington and Concord his regi- 
ment was enrolled as a part of the Continental 
Army. Early in 1776 he was sent with his 
troop to Canada, but reached our army there 
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in time only to share in its disasters and mise- 
ries. After a short service under Gates he 
joined the army of Washington, took part in 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton, was 
made brigadier-general in 1777, was detailed 
again under Gates and fought in the battles of 
Saratoga, wintered with Washington at Valley 
Forge, held the left flank at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, commanded at West Point, and, be- 
cause of his trustworthiness, was left to serve 
with the army of observation in the Highlands 
on the Hudson while Washington marched to 
Yorktown. He was commissioned major-gene- 
ral in 1783. As he was among the first to join, 
he was among the last to leave the Continental 
Army. He was one of the founders of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. As a major-general of the 
militia of Massachusetts he defended the cause 
of law and order in Shays’s Rebellion. Remov- 
ing in 1791 to southwestern New York, he was 
the first judge of Tioga County, its first dele- 
gate in the State Legislature, and its chief jus 
tice in 1798. He was elected from his district 
a member of the U.S. House of Representa 
tives in 1802, and served in it for a single term. 
When the county of Broome was set off from 
Tioga, he was made chief justice of Broome, 
and held that office till his death in 1808, 

With the exception of Lafayette he was the 
youngest officer of his rank in the Revolution- 
ary Army. Because of his legal knowledge 
and his military capacity selected again and 
again as a member, sometimes as president, of 
courts-martial, he was a member of the most 
historical of all the military tribunals of the 
Revolution—the tribunal which tried and con- 
demned Major André. In his habits he was, 
says his biographer, diftident and retiring; in 
his literary tastes, a man of varied accomplish 
ments; as alawyer he was sound, as a judge he 
was as just and conscientious in dispensing jus- 
tice as he had been faithful and efticieut in his 
military career. ' 

The author has, of course, found it difficult 
to give unity to a volume which is partly bio- 
graphical, partly historical, and partly genea- 
logical. And there are signs of haste in its 
compilation. The binder of the book has mis- 
placed the cut which exhibits one of the bas- 
reliefs on the battle monument at Freehold, in 
Monmouth County, N. J., and the author mis- 
states in saying on page 106 that this monu 
ment is situated at Hopewell, N. J.. where 
the military council was held which led to the 
battle at Monmouth. This is, of course, a ship 
of the pen. It is hardly accurate to say that 
the resolution of the Continental Congress re- 
commending the colonies to establish new 
forms of civil government after the royal au- 
thority had practically lapsed throughout the 
continent was passed on the 15th of May, 1778. 
The resolution was passed on the 10th of May 
It was only a preamble to it which was passed 
five days later. The biographer becomes ob- 
secure by being brief when he says that Gen. 
Paterson, as a member of the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress, assembled in its third 
meeting, *‘ was instructed on the l4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775, to bring in a resolution to appoint 
an agent to go to the Province of Quebec and 
collect the sentiments of the people there re- 
lating to the matters which disturbed the har- 
mony existing between the mother country 
and her colonies”; that ‘John Brown was 
made this agent”; and that ‘the news which 
he brought back resulted in the disastrous Ca- 
nada campaign, which was undertaken under 
the impression that Canada, like the other 
colonies, was dissatisfied, and was both likely 
and willing to join the other colonies in de- 
fence of their rights.” 





1 


The historical facts are that, a month ot 
more before this Congress met, the Massa 
chusetts Provincial Congress of November, 
1774. had appointed a committee “to devise 
means of keeping up a correspondence tx 
tween this province, Montreal, and Quebec, 
for the sake of gaining frequent intelligence 
about the movements in Canada; and persons 
no less distinguished than John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, and Dr. Joseph Warren were 
made members of this committee. It is true 
that Gen. Paterson, on the iith of February, 
1775 (not ‘the Mth of February,” as Prof 
Egleston writes), was ‘“‘instructed” to bring in 
a resolution to appoint an agent to go to the 
Province of Quebec, but his motion to this 
effect did not pass. It was recommitted, and 
he was then instructed to bring in a resolution 
“empowering the Committee of Correspond 


ence of the Town of Boston to correspond 
with Quebec, ete., for and in behalf of this 
province.” This resolution was reported and 


passed on the next day 

It is quite erroneous to suppose that the mi 
litary operations conducted by the colonies 
against Canada ‘resulted from the news 
which John Brown sent back to the Boston 
committee of correspondence As the place 
which Canada held in the political and mili 
tary strategy of the early Revolutionary pe 
riod seems to be as little understood by Prof 
Egleston as it was by Dr. Stille in his * Life of 





t 
Authony Wayne, we shall pe »s be par 
doned if we seek to set this matter in what 
seems to us its true light 

Any one familiar with only the speeches of 
Fimund Burke on the parliamentary taxa 
tion which led to the Revolution, will remen 
ber that the whole change of ministerial pel 
cy in the matter of such taxation dated from 


the conquest of Canada by Great Britain, and 


Was caused by it ‘The first glimmerings of 
the new colony system began to dawn,” Burke 
tells us, immediately on the close of the war 
which resulted in the conquest of Canada 


from the French, with its consequent unifica 
tion of all the Atlantic colonies under British 
1s At that 


period, he adds, ** the necessity was establish 


authority after the Treaty of 


ed of keeping up no less than twenty new 
regiments, with twenty colonels capable of 
seats in the House of Commons,” not at all 
because of any further danger from foreign 
attempts against the peace of the colonies, but 
simply in order to keep the colonies in subjec 
tion to the mother country. Then it was, says 
Burke, that Townshend began to dazzle the 
country gentlemen of the House, ‘* great patrons 
of economy,” with * the image of a revenue to 
be raised in America.” The colonists took note 
f this change, and of the motives which had 
led to it. William Samuel Johnson, the Colo 
nial Agent of Connecticut, wrote from Lon- 
don to Jonathan Trumbull in June, 1767, that 
too many of the British rulers at that time 
‘seemed to indulge haughty ideas of empire, 
and [to think] that America should be made 
entirely subservient to the dignity, plunder, 
and general emolument of this country.” 

The leaders of the American Revolution 
were well advised of the part which the con- 
quest of Canada had bad in precipitating this 
change of colonial policy. John Adams re- 
fers to the fact again and again, not with more 
clearness than others, but perhaps with a more 
emphatic iteration. As Canada was designed 
to be a point @appui for the support of the 
ministerial policy in asserting British parlia- 
mentary supremacy over all the colonies south 
of it, and as Canada could easily lend itself tothe 
support of such ministerial supremacy because 
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of its dominating position, and because the In- 
dian tribes of the North and Northwest could 
be wielded from that position for the intimi- 
dation of the provinces southward on the At- 
lantic border, it was seen at once that as 
Canada had become the key of the new politi- 
cal and military strategy of Great Britain for 
purposes of offence, so Canada must be made 
the key of political and military strategy in the 
hands of the early Revolutionary leaders for 
purposes of defence. Soclear was this position 
of Canada, whether for purposes of offence or 
defence at this juncture, that we find Dr. 
Samuel Johnson hinting with a caustic sneer 
in his Tory pamphlet of 1775, ‘Taxation no 
Tyranny,’ that the British Ministry might see 
the refractious colonists brought ‘‘at their 
feet” by restoring Canada to the French (that 
the colonists ‘‘ might have an enemy so near 
them”), and by ‘encouraging the Indians 
now and then to plunder a plantation.” He 
recognized this caustic proposal to be a 
“wild” one, but it was, he said, no wilder 
than the idea that Americans should not be 
governed and taxed for Great Britain’s benefit, 
after Great Britain had fought and conquered 
for their safety from French domination in 
Canada. 

On the 22d of October, 1775, we find Rich- 
ard Henry Lee writing to Gen. Washington: 
‘Before this reaches you, you will have heard 
of Col. Allen’s unlucky attempt upon Montreal, 
nor have we from the last accounts much pros- 
pect of success from St. John’s. The ministe- 
rial dependence on Canada is so great that no 
object can be of greater importance to North 
America than to defeat them there. It ap- 
pears to me that we must have that country 
with us this winter, cost what it will.” Anda 
few days later, October 26, 1775, we find Gen. 
Washington writing to Gen. Schuyler, as he 
was moving to the support of Gen. Montgome- 
ry: ‘*The more I reflect upon the importance 
of your expedition, the greater is my concern 
lest it should sink under insuperable difficul- 
ties. I look upon the interests and salvation of 
our bleeding country, in a great degree, to de- 
pend upon your success.” Moreover, the con- 
quest of Canada was deemed essential to pro- 
tect the natural right of the New England 
colonies to the fisheries in the Northeast—a 
right which had to be protected by stipulation 
in the Treaty of Peace of 1783, after it had 
failed to be protected by right of conquest in 
the Revolutionary war. 

How all these strategic and economic reasons 
in favor of the conquest of Canada were intensi- 
fied by the passage of the Quebec Bill (a bill 
which had for its object, as the Continental 
Congress charged, to substitute the institutes 
of French customary law for the common law 
of England, and thereby ‘“‘ to make Canadians 
proper instruments for assisting in the oppres- 
sion of such as differ from them in modes of 
government and faith’’), is matter of too com- 
mon knowledge to call for more than mention. 
Just as little need we more than mention the 
difficult and ambiguous réle which the Revolu- 
tionary agitators were called to play when, in 
their addresses to the people of Canada, they 
invited friendly codperation, while in their Ad- 
dress to the people of England they inveighed 
against the Quebec Bill because, in reéstablish- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion in its ancient 
rights, that bill, they said, had re“stablish- 
ed a religion “fraught with sanguinary and 
impious tenets,” That the Roman Catholics 
of Canada could not contain their resentment, 
and broke out in curses on what they called 
‘“‘a perfidious and double-faced Congress,” 
when they read this address in the translations 





distributed among them, we may see in the 
letters of that day (Force’s Archives, vol. ii., 
p. 231). John Brown was far from being al- 
ways over-sanguine in his reports, whatever he 
might write to Gov. Trumbull or others. He 
wrote to the Boston Committee of Correspond- 
ence on the 29th of March, 1775, that there was 
‘*no prospect of Canada’s sending delegates to 
the Continental Congress.” We know from 
the minutes of the Continental Congress that 
others than John Brown brought reports from 
Canada direct to that body. How little John 
Brown had to do with procuring or even pre- 
cipitating the campaign against Canada in 1775 
and 1776 might have been inferred from the 
fact that the Continental Congress revived the 
whole project of ‘‘the emancipation of Cana- 
da” in 1779, discussed at length with Gen. 
Washington (through a select committee raised 
for the purpose) the military combinations 
which might then be deemed essential to that 
end, and abandoned the enterprise only with 
great reluctance, while still pledging them- 
selves to ‘‘ embrace with alacrity every favora- 
ble incident which should facilitate and hasten 
the freedom and independence of Canada, and 
her union with these States.” 

Prof. Egleston gives a whole chapter to the 
history of Shays’s Rebellion and of the part 
which Gen. Paterson took in its suppression. 
We entirely concur with the author in holding 
that the conduct of Paterson was not blame- 
worthy because at one time, in the course of 
his operations, he promised some of the insur- 
gents that if they would disperse they might 
remain peaceably at their homes, and, if tried 
at all, should be tried in their own counties. 
Gen. Lincoln, the commander-in-chief of the 
State militia, had promised as much to certain 
insurgents whom he had paroled, and this pro- 
ceeding of his was subsequently approved by 
the State Legislature. Perhaps Gen. Paterson, 
in the reaction which followed the rebellion, 
was blamed because he had not lived up to a 
threat contained in a postscript to one of his 
letters addressed to Gen. Lincoln from Lanes- 
borough, in which, under date of February 5, 
1787, he had said that if he should judge it 
practicable to attack the insurgents in Berk- 
shire County with a probability of success, he 
would not ‘‘wait the determination of the 
General Court that they are in a state of rebel- 
lion, but would consider them as such and act 
accordingly.” By thundering so loud in the 
index, he made it a little difficult for himself 
to defend his lenity, and to show the consis- 
tency with which he had practised it on ‘‘rebels” 
who, without his knowing it, had been formal- 
ly declared such just one day before he launched 
this menace at them in the despatch to his 
commander. 

We may say, in closing, that Gen. Paterson 
in one of his letters during the Shays Rebellion 
uses a word which is new tous. Writing about 
what seemed to him a better political outlook 
in the early part of 1787, he says: ‘‘I most sin- 
cerely congratulate you on the happy prospects 
which are before us in the aristocration of legal 
and constitutional government.” The biogra- 
pher, too, takes liberty with both history and 
philology when, in describing the sufferings of 
our troops in Canada from smallpox in 1776, he 
uses the word “‘ vaccination ” as convertible in 
meaning and currency with the word ‘ inocu- 
lation.” 





The Animal as a Machine and a Prime Mo- 
tor, and the Laws of Energetics. By R. H. 
Thurston. John Wiley & Sons, 1894. 


IN this little book Prof. Thurston pursues that 





way of attacking the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics (or, as he prefers to call it, the Law 
of Carnot) which is his own. That law is that 
heat flows from hot bodies to cold, as water 
runs down hill; so that when bodies are all 
cooled down to one level of temperature, the 
heat in them above the absolute zero is no 
more available to run an engine than is the 
height of the sea above the centre of the earth 
available to turn a water-wheel. At one time 
great ingenuity was expended to discover some 
exception to the Second Law of Thermodyna- 
mics; but the only exception which with- 
stood examination was the hypothesis of Max- 
well. Maxwell supposed a diaphragm in a ves- 
sel to separate two portions of air; and that in 
this diaphragm was a little sliding door at 
which should sit a tiny doorkeeper who should 
look out for the very fast-moving molecules 
coming one way and for the very slow-moving 
ones coming the other way, and open the door 
for these and for no others. In that way the 
air on one side would become heated, and that 
on the other side cooled. It was the first time 
an advantageous route for science had been 
found through fairy-land; and when it was 
further remarked that, by replacing the little 
door by a lobby with two doors and putting a 
fan-wheel in the lobby, an engine could be run 
directly, the analogy to the running of a water- 
wheel by the gravitational energy of the ocean 
became striking. Prof. Thurston considers 
our inability to use the great heat above 
the absolute zero of ordinary objects to be a 
shocking waste; and one of the chief purposes 
of this little book is to adduce evidence that 
living animals are machines in which the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics is ‘‘ evaded.” 
Inasmuch as he says the Law of Carnot ‘“as- 
serts the necessity of waste,” and further says 
this waste does not take place in the living 
machinery, perhaps ‘‘ violated” would have 
been a clearer word than ‘ evaded.” 

Prof. Thurston certainly succeeds in showing 
that, accepting extant experiments upon ani- 
mals (and they are both elaborate and nu- 
merous) for what they may be worth, they 
distinctly point towards some violation of ac- 
cepted laws of energy. Thus the careful ex- 
periments of Hirn showed that more heat by 
a third part was generated by the human body 
than the combustion of food would account for. 
Moreover, when Hirn compared the amount 
of work a man performed with the reduction 
of the heat generated while he was at work be- 
low what was generated at the same time 
while he was at rest, he obtained a result which 
Prof. Thurston argues is contrary to accepted 
laws of thermodynamics. ‘‘ The animal sys- 
tem,” he says, speaking of it asa motor, ‘ con- 
ceals some secrets that science has still to 
discover.” Dr. Pavy’s well-known experiment 
on two pedestrians is also cited to show that 
‘““the body as a heat engine is capable, appa- 
rently, of performing more work than the 
food would seem competent to do.” Dr. Austin 
Flint failed to explain from known physical 
principles the results of his .experiments upon 
the pedestrian Weston in a walk of 310 miles. 

Prof. Thurston’s conclusion is, not that there 
is any inaccuracy in the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, which rests with him upon 
metaphysical grounds, but that the Law of 
Carnot is somehow ‘‘ evaded.” If the mechani- 
cal conception of the universe, that all that 
exists is expressible in terms of mass, space, 
and time, upon which Helmholtz rested his 
celebrated enunciation, be accepted, it is 
known that the ‘‘ Law of Carnot” follows as 
acorollary. By the majority of physicists the 
alternative will be felt to be either, on the 
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one hand, tv suppose that all the observations 
that have been made upon animals are sub- 
ject to a common error, due to the same cause, 
whatever that may be; or, accepting the expe- 
rimental evidence, to conclude that the law of 
the conservation of energy is not exactly ful- 
filled in living animal bodies. The Law of Car- 
not. was enunciated long before the law of the 
conservation of energy, and, if it be regarded 
as the assertion that the average motions of 
the different parts of a system tend to equalize 
themselves or to approach final ratios, is incon- 
testably quite as certain as the lawof energy. 

Prof. Langley has recently taught us how 
one of the great wonders of the animal world 
—that of the soaring bird—is performed. Now, 
if we are to take his successful explanation as 
a model by which to explain other animal mar- 
vels, it must be confessed that the way the 
bird turns this way or that way to take ad- 
vantage of the lulls and puffs of the wind, is 
not unlike the opening and shutting of the 
doors of Maxwell's devils, thus affording some 
comfort to Prof. Thurston. The book has, at 
any rate, the merit of calling attention to one 
of those residual unexplained phenomena in 
the patient study of which, not in blind denial 
of them, the progress of science consists. 





Orumbling Idols. By Hamlin Garland. Chi- 
cago and Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 
In these twelve essays, dealing with art, litera- 
ture, ‘‘and the drama,” Mr. Garland recites 
his credo to whosoever will listen. Its ar- 
ticles have two broad divisions—the renuncia- 
tion of the past and all its works, and the be- 
lief in what is to come out of ‘‘ the mighty 
spaces of the West” and its ‘‘swarming mil- 
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lions of young men and women.” Veritism is 
the name in which devils are to be cast out, 
and the artist himself is to be a veritist, to 
whom the ‘‘satyriasic French novelist” will 


be anathema maranatha no less than the | 


‘blind fetishism, timid provincialism, or com 
mercial greed which puts the work of” the 


masters ‘‘above the living, breathing artist.” | 


Shakspere, in fact, ‘‘lies, sunk and sinking, 
just as every other human soul sinks into the 
sand.” And, again, ‘* Shakspere, Wordsworth, 
Dante, Milton, are fading away into mere 
names—books we should read but seldom do.” 
Yet their spirits have not departed into an un 
peopled limbo, for even ‘‘ the veritist and the 
impressionist will try to submit gracefully to 
the method of the iconoclast who shall come 
when they in their turn are old and sad.” 
These things being so, is it a sign of narrow 


elsewhere that ‘‘ the surest way to write for all 
time is to embody the present in the finest 
form with the highest sincerity and with the 
frankest truthfulness” : 
‘*Contemporaneousness,” one finds, is the 





white robe of Mr. Garland’s artistic faith, and | 


mediocrity its palm branch, for ** our national 
literature will come. to its fulness when the 
common American rises spontaneously to the 
expression of his concept of life,” and in that 
day “there will be no overtopping personali 
ties in art,” nor ever again ‘will any city do 
minate American literature.” Instead, the real 
novelist of the elect sections “is walking be- 
hind the plough or trudging to school in these 


splendid potential environments,” while “‘ the | 


novel of the slums must be written by one who 
has played there asa child, and taken part in 
all its amusements; not out of curiosity, but 
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out of pleasure-seeking.” And finally, fron 
the “interior spaces” of the West comes the 
confession, ‘* We propose to discard your nip 
ping accent, your nice phrases, your balanced 
sentences, and your neat proprieties inherited 
from the eighteenth century. Our speech is to 
be as individual as our view of life 

Mr. Garland has written both prose and 
verse wherewith to illuminate his creed, and 
by them it should be judged no less than by 
its naked enunciation. The practice of most 
men is notoriously better than the worst of 
their dogmas, and Mr. Garland will not be 
found an exception to the rule. If one might 
venture to advise so bold and contident a spi 
rit, it would be to make, in the name of the 
breadth he now and again eloquently advo 


| cates, yet another essay of the culture at pre 


} sent pronounced by him sterile, false, and cy 
, : . i 
consistency if the reader ask, Why, then, say 
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Can you do all that at home? ot 
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VST Vine Street, Cinetunatt, oO 


y f= ALBER {CHEERS Al Vo) 
has filled over 1.8 Ye sittons,me wre than half with 
in the last two vears Hist class vacancies now for Sey 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
naxer tl Wab mah Ave. Chicago, i 





WVERICAN AND ( GN i 
n sors, tutor, governestes, teachers, ete. supplied 
to coll veges, schools, y f MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
‘ thst, N.Y 





° 4 
Th \N ise CROSTRWatT, Prop... cor. Church and 
High Sts. Nashville, Tennessee. The leading School 
and Teachers’ Ageney of the South and Southwest 


. Agency. Oldest and best Known in the U.S 


Established 185) 4 Fast lath St. 8S. ¥ 


‘ Hi RRIDG? PACHERS FN 
cles 110 Tremont St., Roston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave... Chicago Agency Manual free to any address 


WERICAN AND FOREIGN 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grack Powrrs THomas, M’g’r 
3 + Park St., Roston, Mass 


‘ is valuable in proportion to its 

fi < le cnucy _ fluence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies "aad tel s 7h 7's something, but if 
you about them ee it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom > a ’ - 

) 
mends you, that is more. (Ours A CCOM MLE nds 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


7 ours. 
Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing ciimate 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL Lanpsee, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior eut 
sine. Keduced raves in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Good anywhere in the world at face value without Iden 
tification. 


Carry Them when Traveling. 
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. P. Putnam's Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


Have Now Ready: 


Twelve Bad Men. 


Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels: By 
various hands. Edited by THomas Sxc- 
coMBE, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 
with eighteen [lustrations, $3.50. 

This work is a microcosm of moral monstrosities. 
It is not claimed for its subjects that they are the 
twelve worst men that could be found in the last 
three hundred years of English history. They are 
twelve picturesque scoundrels, well distributed, rep- 
resentative, and highly edifying. It has been the 
aim of the writers to preserve the entire romance 
of such careers as those of Bothwell and Lord Lovat 
without violence to the accurate presentment of 
facts; and it has been the aim of the publishers to 
proiuce a volume which sbould appeal strongly to 
the difficult taste of the leisured curious, and which 
the book-lover, in both the widest and narrowest 
sense of the term, should feel a satisfaction in add- 
ing to a shelf ‘‘on the line’’ in his library. The 
“ Lives’ have been edited by Mr. Thomas Seccombe, 
the sub-editor of the “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” and he has been assisted by several writers 
who may fairly claim to be to some extent experts 
in the production of careful and accurate biogra- 
phy. 


The Ills of the South. 


A Study of the Related Causes Hostile to the 
General Prosperity of the Southern Peo- 
ple. By CHARLES H. OTKEN, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

ConTENTS: Chapter I. The Condition of the 
South in 1865.—Chapter II. The Credit Sys- 
tem.—Chapter IIT. The Lien Law Machine.— 
Chapter IV. Cotton Production.—Chapter V. 
Testimony.—Chapter VI. Testimony.—Chap- 
ter VII. Agricultural Products.—Chapter VIII. 
The Farm Leaks.—Chapter IX. Our Broad 
Acres.—Chapter X. The Perversions in Busi- 
ness.—Chapter XI. Towns, the Influence.— 
Chapter XII. Progress of the Negroes.—Chap- 
ter XIII. The Negroes as Farm Laborers.— 
Chapter XIV. The Negroes—Colonization. 





For sale by all Booksellers. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 


“Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of scenery are admirable.”’ 
—London Spectator. Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 








f WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals- 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 
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NLY the highest grade steel 
forgings, made from scien- 
tifically analyzed material 
of uniform quality, and sub- 
mitted to the severest testing 
strain after manufacture, are ever used in 
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Every that h skill and foresight 
can provide have been employed to make our 
wheels free from flaws and weakness of every *° 
nature, and we fully guarantee them to be 
perfectly constructed in every particular. 





POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Cataloque free at our agencies or we mail it to any ad- 
dress for two two-cent stamps. 


G l qd’ AREFERENCE BOOK 
Ou S for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
ke Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 

oF Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology | pemi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 

AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Allied Sciences. a perce $12.00 

Ba Samples of pages and illustrations free, 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
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Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 KE. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.. H.. UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


54 South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St. 
* NEW’ YORK: 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com- 

lete set of the Nation now ready—by A. 8. CLARK, 34 
Park Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 


Vg ypuned ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Doran's 
‘Annals of the Stage.’ Bryce’s ‘American Common- 


wealth,’ Dilke’s ‘ Greater Britain.’ 
PRATT, 6th Ave., cor. 12th St., N. Y. 











OLDEN SCEPTRE. | 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








SLAY ant MOSLEM 


J. BRODHEAD. 


301 pages. Cloth, gold, $1.50. Booksellers, or 
mailed by the 


AIKEN PUBLISHING CO., 


AIKEN, S. C. 





The Nation, N. Y., July 5.—‘‘The natural inference 
from the title of this work would be that it dealt with 
the relations of the Russian and Turkish Empires... . 
The reader who begins it with any such delusion will 
be severely disappointed. It is a hotch-potch, with no 
excuse for existence.” 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—". . . an intelligent 
survey of the Eastern Question. . . . A book which dis- 
plays knowledge and impartiality of judgment.” 


* Senator John Sherman.—“... I regard it asa very val- 
uable contribution to the history of a nation that, every 
year, is increasing in relative importance.”’ 


The Churchman, N. Y.—*J. Brodhead writes lucidly 
and discriminatingly.” 


Cincinnati Commercial, May 26.—‘. . . the originall- 
ty, the — and evident deep research of the author 
entitle the work to unreserved praise. It is one of the 
notable books of the day.” 


The Tribune, N. York, April 26.—‘. . . It is impossi- 
ble for any one who has studied the og 4 of Russia 
without prejudice not to sympathize with his state- 
ment of the case and his arguments upon it.” 


Austin Abbott, N. Y.—‘‘. . . has satisfied me that 
much of the criticism which has been spent upon the 
government of the Czar is undes+rved.” 


Cassius M. Clay.—‘...I have no words to express 
the historic breadth of your political summary of the 
Slav and the Moslem.” 


Charles Dudley Warner.—".. . in the very first page 
you strike tue keynote of a truth I profoundly believe.” 


The Press, Philadelphia.—‘' Vivid historical sketches, 
eminently worthy of careful perusal.” 


The Progress, Minneapolis.—“... admirable historical 
sketches ... of fascinating interest.” 


Madame Adam.—". . . written with justice, with 
clear-sighted penetration, and with talent.” 





FOR SALE. 
Rose-Belford’s Canadian Monthly 8 vols., cloth.$12 00 
Harper’s Young People, Vols 1-i4. Cloth........ 40 00 
St. Nicholas, Vols. 1-20. Cloth..................... 50 00 


Poole’s Index Third Edition, 1882............... q 
H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 
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FOK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


